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Qlofes of Recent Exposition. 


Tue hope of the unbeliever in miracle is Prophecy. 
There was a time when Prophecy was looked upon 
as the most undoubtedly miraculous of all the 
miracles in the Bible. For there is nothing that 
appeals to men more forcibly than the foretelling 
of the future. But Prophecy is not miraculous 
now. ‘The fore-teller has become a forth-teller. 
Give us time, says the unbeliever in miracle, and 
we shall drive the miracles altogether out of the 
Bible. 

That a change has come over our conception of 
Prophecy is true. There may be an ‘Argument 
from Prophecy’ still, but it is certainly not the 
argument that it used to be. Whether it means 
that Prophecy is henceforth to be regarded as a 
natural occurrence we shall consider in a moment. 
But even if that is so, it does not follow that 
miracles are about to be. swept out of the Bible. 
There is a good reason for the change that has 
come over our conception of Prophecy. And 
there is a good reason why that change should 
leave our belief in miracles unaffected. 


Whatever happens to Prophecy our belief in 
miracles will remain, because our Lord Jesus 
Christ is a miracle. We cannot get rid of the 
miracles of the Bible without getting rid of Him. 
It is some years since Professor Huxley seized 
upon the miracle of the sending of the demons 
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into the swine, and nicknamed it ‘the Gadarene 
pig affair, in the hope of discrediting all the 
miracles that the There is 
something to be said even for ‘the Gadarene pig 
affair,’ and we may have occasion to refer to it also 


Gospels contain. 


in a little. But Professor Huxley should have 
been held to it then, and we must hold all his 
successors to it now, that the miracle of the 
Gospels is the Lord Jesus Christ, and that we 
cannot get rid of miracle from the Bible without 


first getting rid of Him. 


The change that has come over our conception 
of Prophecy is easily accounted for. It is due to 
the fact that in the study of Prophecy, attention 
has been called to the circumstances of the 


prophet’s own time. 


It was the great, and »it became the glaring, 
blunder of our fathers that they separated the 
prophet from his own people and his own time. 
They understood that he spoke for the future,— 
not for his own generation, but for generations 
that were long afterwards to be born. They 
seemed to think that that was what the Apostle 
meant when he said that these things were written 
for our admonition. 


And not only did they think that he spoke jor 
the future ; they thought also that he spoke adout 
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the future. They remembered that he was some- 
times called a seer, and they seemed to think of a 
seer as one who had second-sight. They knew 
that the prophet was in some sense sent by God to 
those who were within reach of his living voice. 
But that was little more than an accommodation. 
He really spoke, they said, to those who came 
after, and he spoke of the Messianic age, seeing it 
afar off and foretelling it. 


When the historical method was applied to 
Prophecy, it came to be believed that all this was a 
mistake. For it was evident that the prophet was 
sent to the men of his own day, and that in many 
instances the message which he carried was 
applicable to them alone. Whereupon was struck 
the telling phrase, ‘not a fore-teller, but a forth- 
teller.’ And it was generally denied that the 
Hebrew prophet ever spoke either for the future 
.or about it. There is a memorable passage in a 
book by Professor Driver, in which he asserts his 
belief in a case of actual’ prediction on the part of 
the prophet Isaiah. The passage is characteristic 
of one of the most courageous scholars of our time. 
But its very existence makes clear and emphatic 
the difference which the historical method has 
made. 


Now, it would be unrighteous of us to seek to 
undo what the historical study of Prophecy has 
And it would be vain. But it would be 
If the 
prophet spoke only for his own time, why do we 
Was he not, on the lowest 
Was he not, 
But 


done. 
untrue to say that we are satisfied with it. 


call him a prophet? 
estimate of him, simply a statesman ? 
on the highest estimate, simply a preacher? 
there is a greater difficulty than that. 


Is it possible for a man, call him what you will, 
to speak to his own time only? He is the forth- 
teller for God, you say. Well, God is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
is the same. 


And His purpose 
Is it possible for a prophet to cut off 
just so much of God’s purpose as suits his own 
generation, in the same way as a tailor cuts off a 


‘length’ from the web in order to make one 
particular garment? If we can no longer believe 
that the Hebrew seer overlooked the present, can 


+ we believe that he did not look into the future ? 


‘Your father Abraham,’ said Jesus to the Jews, 
‘rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it, and was 
glad.’ If Abraham saw it, so did Isaiah and all 
the prophets. The student of Prophecy may once 
have made the mistake of thinking that Isaiah did 
not speak for his own day and generation. We 
should make a much greater mistake if we 
were persuaded that he spoke only for his own 
day and generation. We shall never again forget 
that the Sign of Immanuel was a sign to Ahaz, 
king of Judah, or that the Suffering Servant was 
sent as a comforter to those who returned from the 
Captivity. But we should miss the grander purpose 
of Prophecy if we were to say that the Sign of 
Immanuel had nothing to do with the birth of 
Christ, and that the Suffering Servant had nothing 
to do with His death. 


There is an article on the Sign of Immanuel in 
the Journal of Theological Studies for July. The 
author is Dr. C. F. Burney, Fellow of St. John 
Baptist College, Oxford. Dr. Burney is dis- 
satisfied with the current interpretation of the 
Sign of Immanuel. He does not himself connect 
it with the birth of Christ, but he leaves the way 
open for the connexion. He does call it a 
miracle. 


Dr. Burney calls the Sign of Immanuel a 
miracle because he believes that it was the pre- 
diction of a virgin birth. Our fathers always 
understood that it was the prediction of a virgin 
birth. But when it was seen that the word which 
Isaiah uses for virgin does not necessarily mean a 
virgin, but only a girl of marriageable age, and 
that there is another word which means virgin, 
and only virgin, which he might have used but 
does not, the idea was dropped that he meant to 
speak of a virgin birth. And with the idea of the 
virgin birth went the idea that his prophecy was. 
a prediction. Dr. Burney was trained in the 
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historical method. We understand that once he 
disbelieved in the virgin birth and the prediction. 
Further use of the historical method has restored 
his belief in both. 


There is no doubt that Isaiah might have used 
a word which only signifies virgin. There is no 
doubt that the word which he uses, although it 
may mean virgin, and indeed is used in that sense 
in the Old Testament, possibly in every case of its 
occurrence, is nevertheless a more general word, 
and denotes any young woman who is come to 
But why should Isaiah use 


Let us suppose that a Mes- 


marriageable years. 
the narrower word? 
sianic birth was looked for in the days of Isaiah. 
And let us suppose that it was to be a virgin birth. 
Dr. Burney gives good reasons for both supposi- 
Then it was needless for Isaiah to say 
virgin. It would have been bad style. And we 
know the master of the Hebrew language that 
All that he had to say was ‘the girl,’ 
‘the expected one.’ And this is just what he does 
say. For we must not fail to notice thathe uses 
the definite article before the word ‘girl.’ A virgin 
birth was zz the air, as Dr. Burney puts it. The 
sign to Ahaz lay in fixing the time and circum- 


stances of it. 


tions. 


Isaiah was. 


The Suffering Servant is dealt with this month 
also, and again by a man of ripe scholarship who 
has been trained in the historical method of study. 
The Fernley Lecture for 1909 was delivered by 
the Rev. Wilfrid J. Moulton, M.A., Professor of 
Old Testament Languages and Literature in 
Headingley College, Leeds. It consists of a 
survey of God’s dealings with His ancient people 
of Israel, and is now published under the title of 
The Witness of Israel (Culley ; 38. 6d.). About the 
middle of the volume Mr. Moulton offers us a 
fresh interpretation of the meaning of the Servant 
of the Lord. 

Dr. Burney did not connect the virgin birth of 
Immanuel with the virgin birth of Christ. But 
he left the way open. Professor Moulton does 


not connect the Servant of the Lord with the 
agony in the Garden and the death on Calvary. 
But he also leaves the way open, and he makes 
the connexion inevitable. Who is the Suffering 


Servant of the Lord? 


Professor Moulton runs over the recent inter- 
pretations. It is not the nation of Israel suffering 
innocently for the other nations of the earth, as 
Dr. Peake believes. It is not the ideal Israel, 
approximately realized in the loyal section of the 
nation, suffering many things for their faithfulness, 
with a suffering that is somehow redemptive, as 
Dr. Skinner so admirably argues. It is a person, 
as Duhm declares. Not Jehoiachin, however, as 
Sellin attempts to show; nor some mythological 
god dying and reviving, and celebrated in some 
Babylonian hymn which the Israelites may have 
heard in the Captivity, as Gressmann temptingly 


urges. Who is the Servant? 


It is the Messiah-King of whom earlier prophets 
spoke. Professor Moulton does not say that this 
was present to the prophet’s consciousness at the 
beginning. But he says that when the description 
of the Servant’s death and glory is complete, the 
prophet returns to knit his own hopes with those 
which had gone before. He remembers the words 
of the ninth chapter of Isaiah, ‘unto us a Child is 
born.’ The Servant who has been exalted to be a 
King is this Child who is to sit upon the throne of 
his father David. 


‘Every man has the gift of imagination, and 
every one who cultivates it will find how service- 
able it is. To listen to a sermon that shows not 
a particle of imaginative power, is like walking 
along the dry and dusty highway that traverses a 
featureless country. But to listen to a discourse 
which in all other respects is excellent, and has 
been illuminated by the play of well-trained 
imaginative power, is like walking across Ilkley 
moors in the early autumn, when the turf springs 
under your feet, and an Italian sky is overhead, 
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the air is exhilarating, and the rich and varied 
landscape exhibits new scenes of beauty at every 
advancing step you take. If you wish to hold 
your hearers bound by a spell which they cannot 
resist, in order that you may sway them towards 
the highest purposes at which man can aim, then 
cultivate the imagination.’ 


These sentences are quoted from the Rev. B. 
Hellier, in a volume entitled Zhe Art of Lllustra- 
tion Illustrated (Culley ; 3s. 6d. net), of which the 
author is the Rev. John Edwards. The immediate 
object of the quotation is to encourage the use of 
illustrations in the pulpit. For Mr. Edwards 
rightly judges that the choice of an illustration, 
and not its manufacture only, is a work of the 
imagination. But the quotation raises another 
question. 

How far is a preacher entitled to use his 
imagination in the exposition of a text of Scrip- 
ture? In the new volume of the Christian World 
Pulpit (James Clarke & Co.; 4s. 6d.) there is a 
sermon by the Rev. James Burns on ‘ Pilate’s 
Wife.’ The 
sermon is an excellent illustration of our meaning. 


The subject is a tempting one. 


The text is Mt 271°—‘ And while he was sitting 
on the judgement-seat, his wife sent unto him, 
saying, Have thou nothing to do with that 
righteous man: for I have suffered many things 
this day in a dream because of him.” The 
temptation, we say, or the call, whichever it is, 
freely to use the imagination in the treatment of 
that text, is very great. Mr. Burns uses it freely. 
Let us exercise our own freedom also in following 
him. 


‘All that we know of Pilate’s wife,’ says Mr. 
Burns, ‘is found in this one text.’ 
that we know from Scripture. 


He means all 
From other sources 
we learn some little things about her, one of them 
being her name of Claudia Procula. These things 
may not be reliable. They may be due to the 
that very use of the imagination which Mr. Burns 


enjoys. But Mr. Burns cannot refuse them on 
that account. And he does not refuse them, As 
his sermon proceeds he accepts the legends about 
the later life of Claudia as unhesitatingly as he 
himself invents the circumstances of her earlier 
life. 


Pilate’s wife ‘appears but once in Scripture. It 
is at a moment when the suspense which surrounds 
the trial of our Lord is at its height, when the life 
of Christ seems hanging in the balance, when the 
mind and heart are enthralled with the awful issues 
that are at stake, and when every nerve throbs with 
a pained excitement. Her appearance relieves 
for a moment the almost unbearable strain; her 
message, with its pathetic warning and loving 
appeal, diverts the thoughts away from the Central 
Figure, and gives opportunity for self-recovery.’ 
In that way does Mr. Burns prepare the stage for 
Her intro- 
duction suggests to the imagination three separate 


the introduction of the central figure. 


pictures—her home, her cross, and her act of 
daring. 

Her home at this time was in Jerusalem. How 
was it there? Her husband was there because his 
work was there. But Augustus had passed a law 
forbidding provincial governors to take their wives 
with them. It is true that Tiberius had relaxed 
the rule. If a wife was anxious to go, and if her 
husband was ready to offer special security for her 
non-interference in affairs of State, then husband 


and wife were allowed to go together. 


Yet Claudia knew what it meant to go with 
her husband to Jerusalem. She was far from being 
insensible to the attractions of Rome. Moreover, 
Palestine was distant, and Jerusalem was dull. 
Or if at any time Jerusalem should awaken out of 
its dulness, it was only to bring Pilate and his wife 
into a danger that was more to be dreaded than 
the deadliest dulness. For the Jews were difficult 
to manage. And for a nation that was really so 
advanced in some ways they were surprisingly 
indifferent to the shedding of blood. Pilate’s wife 


N 
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knew what she did in pleading to go to Jerusalem. 
But love casts out fear. Pilate also knew what he 
_ did in taking her with him. But Pilate loved his 
wife. 


And so they made their home in Jerusalem. 
And Jerusalem became their home for ten anxious 
momentous years. ‘This noble woman,’ says Mr. 
Burns, ‘fulfilled in highest measure the task of 
womanhood. She was her husband’s better self: 
the guardian angel which presided over his honour. 
I think that I can see her welcoming him back to 
his home after some specially trying day, when his 
pride had been severely strained, and his patience 
utterly broken by the turbulent mob he was 
called upon to govern—welcoming him with 
gracious smile and loving word, seeking to lead his 
mind away from the irritating incident through 
which he had passed, and to guide his thoughts 
into a smoother channel; and I think, too, that I 
can hear her speak from her womanly heart words 
of pity and compassion, for those for whom her 
scornful husband had only bitterness and con- 
tempt.’ 


But Claudia Procula had her cross to carry. 
Her home was not a happy one. Pilate’s love for 
his wife, and his wife’s love for him, were not 
She 


Long 


sufficient to save him from spiritual ruin. 
was a good woman; he was a bad man. 
before Pilate saw Christ he began a course of life 
which sapped his sense of right and wrong. When 
in the providence of God Jesus stood before his 
judgment-seat, Pilate was already a slave to his 
own guilty past. 


The cross which Pilate’s wife had to carry was 
a heavy one. She had to live with a man whom 
she loved but could no longer respect. She had 
to stand at his side and see him sink lower and 
lower in his own estimation and in hers. The 
man whom once she had loved as the soul of 
every virtue had become shifty, unscrupulous, 
dishonourable. She loved him still, but now her 
love burned in upon her soul, and scorched her 


night and day. ‘There are many things which 
darken human lives, many unspeakable tragedies 
in this strange world of ours; but tell me is there 
anything more tragic than this—for a woman to 
be bound by the indissoluble bonds of marriage to 
a man who is unworthy of her?’ 


What Pilate wanted was that foundation upon’ 
which character is built. He had no faith in God 
‘What is truth? said jesting Pilate’; 
and possibly it was a jest, as Bacon calls it. For 
the outward signs of conduct—firmness in little 


or man. 


things to the length of obstinacy, weakness in 
great to the length of contempt—these were but 
the outer signs of an inward emptiness. His wife 
loved him still, but she could not help him. As 
she waited for him the days grew longer. Her 
mind was occupied more with memory than with 
hope. And even the memory was bitter. Fora 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things. She knew much and dreaded more. She 
dreaded by day and dreamed by night. She felt 
that something was coming. And it came at last. 
And when it came it was more terrible than in the 


darkness.of her darkest fears she had anticipated. 


Then Pilate’s wife did her great act of daring. 
How she came to know Christ we cannot tell. 
Tradition says that she was already a proselyte of 
the gate. But in the tradition there is possibly 
religious pride, which is certainly not a legitimate 
use of the imagination. Nor is the tradition 
necessary. She had already been four years in 
Jerusalem. These years covered the whole period 
of Christ’s public ministry. How could she fail 
to hear of Him? A few mornings ago there had 
occurred an incident, of every detail of which 
Pilate would be sure to obtain accurate information. 
It was the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. It 
seemed certain that some day her husband and 
He would meet face to face. The meeting was no 
longer to be hoped for, only. to be feared. As she 
awoke, startled, in the yet early morning, she knew 
that her dream was more than a dream, and she 
sent her message. 
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It was undoubtedly a daring thing to do. For 
she knew that she had been allowed to accompany 
her husband on condition that she should not 
interfere with affairs of State. But there is a call 
that comes sometimes to a man or a woman which 
is higher than the call of duty. Sometimes we 
have to dare not to do our duty in order that our 
‘dtity may be done. Claudia Procula was not the 
woman to forget the vow that she had made. 
But even if the breaking of her vow should mean 
degradation to her husband, even if it should mean 
death to herself, hearing a call from a higher world 
than the world of Roman politics, she sent her 
message, ‘Have thou nothing to do with that 
tighteous man: for I have suffered many things 
this day in a dream because of him.’ 


Pilaté was greatly moved. His first flash of 
angry amazement gave place to the amazement of 
love. He knew what it had cost her to send that 
message. And now, for a moment, the history 
of the world, as it were, waited upon a woman’s 
Will the Pilate’s 


dream. wife 


prevail? 


prayer of 


It would have prevailed once. But not now. 
Now it has influence enough with Pilate only to 
send him to wash his hands superstitiously. For 
he has his own past to reckon with. As the 
soldiers led Jesus away to be crucified, Pilate 
entered his home. His wife was waiting, and 
their eyes met. 


What is it that gives the story of Jacob its peculiar 
interest? Is it the way in which it is told? It is 
certainly well told. The selection of incident, the 
development of character, the surprise of felicitous 
phrase, all acknowledge some master in the art of 
story-telling. But that is not what gives it its 
interest. 


Is it the contrast between Jacob and Esau? 
That contrast is very striking. And it is more 


than a difference between two men. It is more 


than a difference between two types of men. Far 
back beyond the birth of Jacob and Esau we 
discover some purpose of God which baffles our 
understanding and which we hope to find un- 
ravelled in the history of their lives. It is the 
purpose we denominate Election. Yet it is not 
the mystery of ‘Jacob have I loved but Esau have 
I hated’ that gives this story its peculiar interest. 


Its interest comes from this, that the life of 
Jacob is the life of the religious man. There is 
such a thing as religion. It is found in the 
Bible; it is found in all human life. And it is 
In the life of Jacob 
we see its influence manifesting itself more indi- 


always the dominant interest. 


vidually, and yet more typically, than in any other 
Jacob the natural 
man is a poor creature, cunning and crawling. 
Jacob becomes a power with God, an Israelite 
indeed in whom there is no guile. 


human life we have record of. 


The first is 
Here Jacob is himself his only 
concern. He is religious, which Esau is not. He 
knows the value of the Birthright. He appreciates 
the possibilities of the Blessing. But his religion 


There are four periods in his life. 
at Beersheba. 


is a family religion. It is personal only in so far 
that he identifies himself with his family, is 
acquainted with its religious history, and shares 
its religious promise. His religion does not 
diminish his selfishness, but accentuates it, giving 
it occasion, and almost excuse, for its exercise. 
If Jacob had been as profane as Esau, he would 
not have waylaid his brother in order to obtain the 
Birthright, he would not have circumvented his 
father in order to snatch the Blessing. 


The next period is at Bethel. Jacob is now 
He has left the family behind him, and 
the family religion. 


alone. 
Family religion is a great 
blessing. The boy is sometimes a sneak, oftener 
a prig, who finds pride in it. But he has a future 
before him. The testing time comes when he 
leaves the family behind. Jacob has left the 
family behind, but not the God of the family. The 
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God of his family had been the God of Abraham 
and the God of Isaac; He is now the God of 
Jacob. It came asa surprise. He dreamed and 
he awoke. ‘Surely God is in this place, and I 
knew it not.’ But we dream our own dreams. 
Esau would not have seen the angels or felt the 
awfulness of the place. 


It came as a surprise, because God had been 
associated with Beersheba and the family resident 
there. Faring forth towards Paddan-aram that day, 
he had left behind him all that made life great, 
all that he had planned and won, the Birthright 
and the Blessing, the family pride and the family 
promise. And his surprise is to find that he has 
not left behind the family God. God is in this 
place, in this place where the family is not, in 
this place where Jacob himself is alone. That is 
the surprise. 

So he makes a bargain with Him. On the side 
of Jacob well-doing, on the side of God prosperity 
—that is the bargain. And it lifts Jacob a little 
out of his selfishness. For selfishness is sin, and 
the greater the sin the greater the selfishness. 
The man who makes a bargain with God at the 
threshold of independent life—so much well-doing, 
so much prosperity—is a selfish man still. But 
And it 
saves him from the future of remorse, the old 
man’s hell. And then, a bargain though it be, 
and a selfish one, it is Jacob’s assurance that God 
goes with him to Paddan-aram. 


well-doing is the young man’s heaven. 


The third period is at Paddan-aram. Here 
Jacob discovers that God is not content to bea 
partner in a prosperous business. Laban prospers 
also. What is more significant, Laban prospers 
through Jacob’s own prosperity, and that is through 
the presence of Jacob’s God. Now Laban never 
made a bargain with God as Jacob did. Why 
then should he be prosperous? It is evident 
that this partnership with God is not to be the 
simple matter of so much prosperity for so much 
well-doing which Jacob expected it to be. 


It is significant also, though perhaps not more 
significant to Jacob, that all his well-doing does 
not bring him unclouded prosperity. He has to 
wait for Rachel. It is a long service and galling, 
though the presence of Rachel softens it. Then 
Leah is substituted. The trick is worthy of 
Jacob himself, which makes it none the pleasanter. 
He has been duped in his dearest desire. And 
the years must go on again, long service with 
drudgery, and the hope less confident than before. 
Jacob cannot say that God has not kept to the 
bargain, for he has succeeded in business beyond 
expectation. But it is not the simple engagement 
that he expected it to be. 


And now how easy it would be for Jacob to 
repudiate God. Men have rejected Him for less, 
and have cried out that it is vain to serve God, and 
what profit is it to have kept His commandments? 
But Jacob does not reject Him. What he 
repudiates is his own selfishness. Slowly and 
painfully he discovers that God signs a deed of 
partnership not to be the partner of a man of 
business, but to be the partner of a man. For 
why should He spend His time planning the 
The cattle on 
The only acquisition 


prosperity of a trading enterprise? 
a thousand hills are His. 
He has to plan for, and to wait for, is the 
acquisition of a human soul. As Jacob loses 
faith in himself, beaten partly by Laban’s check- 
mate but more by God’s chastisement, we begin 


to have faith in him. 


The fourth period is at the brook Jabbok. At 
last it is self or God. There is to be no more 
As the crisis approaches Jacob 
excels He seems 
determined to earn our supreme contempt for 
‘When Esau my 


compromise. 
himself as a_ strategist. 
cowardice and for cringing. 
brother meeteth thee, and asketh thee, saying, 
Whose art thou? and whither goest thou? and 
whose are these before thee? then thou shalt 
say, They be thy servant Jacob’s; it is a present 
sent unto my lord Esau; and, behold, he also is 
behind us.’ 
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But the Jacob who disposes his following so 
adroitly, and whose mouth is so ready with ‘my 
lord Esau’ and ‘thy servant Jacob,’ is the same 
who has prayed a prayer by the brook Jabbok. 
Then Esau came and fell upon his neck and kissed 
him. And Jacob was not astonished. It was 
not ‘my lord Esau’ that softened his brother, 
nor the present. It was that prayer, preparing 
Jacob for the wrestling, the last struggle of selfish- 
ness with the will of God. Why should Esau be 
angry now? Jacob is a man, and God no longer 
needs an instrument of chastening. 


Theodore Monod does not seem to have had 
the history of Jacob in mind when he wrote his 
hymn in four stanzas. He seems to have had in 
mind his own history, the history of the religious 


man. But how well it fits the history of Jacob. 


O the bitter shame and sorrow, 
That a time could ever be 


When I let the Saviour’s pity 
Plead in vain, and proudly answered, 
‘All of self, and none of Thee!’ 


Yet He found me; I beheld Him 
Bleeding on the accursed tree, 
Heard Him pray, ‘Forgive them, Father!’ 
And my wistful heart said faintly, 
‘Some of self, and some of Thee!’ 


Day by day His tender mercy, 
Healing, helping, full and free, 

Sweet and strong, and, ah! so patient, 

Brought me lower, while I whispered, 
‘Less of self, and more of Thee!’ 


Higher than the highest heaven, 
Deeper than the deepest sea, 
Lord, Thy love at last hath conquered ; 
Grant me now my supplication, 
‘None of self, and all of Thee!’ 


The Faith of Aeous. 


By PRINCIPAL THE Rev. P. T. ForsytH, M.A., D.D., HAckNEy CoLLEGcr, LONDON. 


THIs is a matter that I have often wished to see 
discussed more fully than has so far come under 
my notice. A year or two ago I remember search- 
ing such writers as I could reach who might be 
expected to handle the point, but without success. 
My greatest disappointment was my failure to find 
any allusion to it even in a book so thorough and 
so fertile as Schlatter’s Der Glaube. And yet it 
lies very near the centre of things for us. If faith 
be the central exercise of religion, and Jesus be its 
central figure, a discussion seems imperative of 
the relation between faith in our case and whatever 
takes its place in the case of Jesus as His relation 
to God. At the present moment, when the nature 
of Christ’s person isagain in the forefront of Christian 
concern, and when the burning question is whether 
the religious problem was for Him just what it is 
for us,—at such a time it is singular that it should 
be so hard to find my theme discussed by first-rate 
authorities. At the same time my reading is so far 


short of the encyclopeedic range of a Sanday or a 
Moffatt that I speak with great misgiving. 

I have, however, come upon one reference to the 
subject which seems to me suggestive, and which 
has set me on the writing of these lines. It is in 
Schlatter’s new volume of ew Testament Theology, 
OM RCS 

Christ’s love to the Father is a love of infinite 
trust—not to be mastered or lost even in death. 
And by death, of course, is not meant death 
in the egoist sense of individual arrest with its 
terror and gloom, but such death as alone could 


1T remark in passing how I am struck with the moral and 
historic insight of this book in contrast with the intellectual 
acumen and fertility of combination of Holtzmann. It is all 
the difference between sympathetic interpretation and 
analytic construction. The one seems written from within, 
the other from without ; the one with radiance, the other with 
brilliance ; the one so steadying, the other so illuminating ; 
the one so grave, the other so keen; the one so full of grace, 
the other of truth. 
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make an agony for one like Jesus—the death 
of all His hope and passion for the Kingdom of 
God through its one organ on earth—Israel. It was 
His agony for Israel in its great refusal of the King- 
dom in Himself—that Israel, who seemed God’s 
Viceroy, should foil and murder even God’s Son. 
Christ’s love of His people came into violent col- 
lision with His love of God. And His victory was 
this, that the trust He lost in Israel (and therefore 
in history), He never lost in God, even when every- 
thing seemed to fall to pieces that had hitherto 
promised to secure the glory and sovereignty of His 
holiness among men. When every human, historic, 
and rational ground for trust had gone, His trust in 
God and His victory and reign still held. He could 
trust God even when He ceased to be able to trust 


_ His experience of God and every historic sign of 


God. He knew that His life and all it stood for 
was secured by God even in the hour of collapse 
and death. Nothing could prevent God’s reign— 
not the death of His Son at the hands of His 
people. If that death did no more it would at 
least do the terrible service of precipitating the 
judgment without which now the Kingship of God 
could not be. 

Yet for all His trust in God, we hear nothing of 
the fatth of Jesus. The N.T. writers seem almost 
deliberately to avoid applying to His relation with 
God the distinctive word which expresses ours 
both to God and Him. He required from men a 
faith He never exercised. He sees God, knows 
God, hears Him, and so forth, but He never 
believes in God as He taught and enabled men to 
do. He never says, ‘ Believe in me as I believe in 
the Father.’ The religion of Jesus was a very 
different thing, for the N.T. writers, from the best 
of ours. Faith is the creation of God in us, but 
the trust of Jesus is never spoken or thought of in 
that way. 

And Schlatter’s suggestion seems sound. In 
our faith we have to make our way over a kind of 
moral difficulty which for Jesus did not exist. We 
have a gulf to cross that He had not. His dark- 
ness had a different source from ours. The 
experience of God in His case rested on a spiritual 
continuity with Him which for us does not exist— 
whether by our nature or by our fault. For Him 
neither did thought create the difficulty nor will 
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the distance that we find between us and God. He 
felt otherwise than we before the Holiness which 
He yet saw as we never can. He never quailed 
before that which humbles us to the dust. Not 
such was His humility. For us there is now no 
condemnation, because for Him there never was. 
From Him the confession of sin and of faith are 
alike absent. Where we believe, He knew. Ours 
is the confidence of faith, His of vision. Where 
we believe with effort and godly fear, He knew and 
rejoiced in spirit (Mt 11-27), For us faith is much 
more dependent on fear than with Him. With us 
it dies as it casts out fear; for Him the Lordship 
of the Father had another effect, and He was at 
home with His holy majesty. There was no 
repentance in His faith; but ours is not faith 
without it. Revelation was one process for Him, 
it is another for us. He needed none of the grace 
which is its one form for us. Our love of God 
grows out of faith, His trust grew out of love. 
We find God zz our experience, but God was His. 
For us God emerges in our self-consciousness, for 
Him God was His self-consciousness. There was 
nothing mediatorial in His religion, ours is essen- 
tially so. He was His own Christ—as some now 
hold Humanity to be. 

So that, as Schlatter says, faith is associated with 
such visitations of God as reach men from without 
—even if they come with that inward outwardness 
which they have in coming through Christ the Spirit. 
Christ used the word for the attitude of those who 
sought God’s help through Him; but it was an 
attitude which He occupied towards none, towards 
no phase of nature and no soul of man. 

It is little we are given to know of the religion 
of Jesus as His personal experience. But we know 
enough to know how essentially different it is from 
ours. And when one hears, for instance, that a 
particular community has been congratulated as 
being so Christian because of the ardency of its 
imitation of Christ, without any reference to its 
faith in a Redeemer whom to imitate is to deny— 
one wonders if all the Churches of the Reformation 
are due to end thus, and, having received the 
Spirit by the hearing of faith, are to sink to the 
perfection of the works of a subtle law. The faith 
of Christ is beyond us, and anything in its nature 
can only come by faith z” Christ. 
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CBe Dital Energies of he Gospel. 


By THE Rey. W. P. Paterson, M.A., D.D., PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Jou. WaRNECK has enriched the multifarious litera- 
ture of Foreign Missions by a contribution of 
genuine scientific value.! His theme is of pro- 
found interest, both theoretical and practical; and 
his conclusions are based on a mass of carefully 
tested facts. His object is, not to prove that 
Christianity is overpowering heathenism—that can 
be taken for granted,—but to explain its success. 
In other words, he tries to define the elements of 
the gospel which make it a penetrating and pre- 
vailing force. The gain which he promises from 
the inquiry is that it will assist the missionary to 
concentrate upon those aspects of the Christian 
message which have a convincing and converting 
energy, while it may also enable the home-churches 
to view the doctrinal and ethical content of 
Christianity in a juster perspective. It may be 
added that he compels the apologist to reconsider 
the benevolent and optimistic views now popular 
as to the relation of other faiths to Christianity. 
The first division of the book gives an account 
of the nature and effects of the animistic type of 
heathenism. In narrowing the investigation to the 
field of Animism, Warneck is able to draw on 
his own missionary experience in Sumatra, while 
there is the further advantage that flourishing 
native churches have arisen within its sphere of 
influence in many parts of the world. He confirms 
the report that animistic tribes have usually a 
belief in higher gods, and even in a supreme deity 
who is the Creator and Preserver of the world; 
but this belief is shown to be quite inoperative— 
the powers which seriously engage the attention of 
the worshippers being the spirits of the departed, 
and other spirits of a somewhat base and malignant 
sort. The second characteristic tenet is a doctrine 
of the soul which is shown to be more complicated 
and subtle than it appears in some popular exposi- 
tions. There is a self; and in addition there is a 
soul which, while its presence is essential to life, is 
very loosely and unreliably related to the self. 
This soul requires to be carefully conciliated by 
gifts and other attentions, feels no keen interest in 


1Joh. Warneck, Die Lebenskrifte des Evangeliums?. 
Berlin, 1908. 


preserving the human life to which it is linked, and 
promptly deserts the body when it has reason to be 
offended. Many deep-rooted customs have their ex- 
planation in this peculiar psychology of the savage. 

The illuminating exposition of the animistic 
creed is followed by a gloomy picture of the 
spiritual condition of the animistic world. The 
salient features are summed up under the follow- 
ing heads. The heathen lives in a state of utter 
uncertainty about divine things. He has no 
personal assurance in regard to the great problems 
of life, and when pressed can only say that thus 
his fathers believed, and such are the customs 
which were handed down. He lives under a 
system of lies, and while half-suspecting them to 
be lies, he is content to be deceived. He has no 
communion with the living God, but wastes his 
religious instincts on fictions of his imagination, or 
possibly on actual diabolic powers. He lives in a 
state of constant terror because of the caprice and 
malignity of the spirit-world, and through fear of 
them he is all his days subject to bondage. On 
the practical side the genius of the system is a 
selfishness which takes compensation for its dread 
of the spirits in cruelty towards man. It is 
essentially immoral. Custom takes the place of 
morality, and custom allows, and on occasion 
fosters, the most licentious practices. Finally, the 
goods which the heathen covets are purely worldly 
and materialistic. Warneck admits that some will 
think that he paints the picture too black. But he 
insists that these are the facts, and that they are 
the direct product of heathenism. Its powers are 
of the earth earthy, and they can only drag men 
down into ever deeper moral degradation. 

What now is the attitude of this type of heathen 
mind on making acquaintance with Christianity ? 
In the first instance it is strongly hostile, and for 
these reasons. Savage religion is a tribal affair, 
and the individual does not allow himself to 
think independently on the subject. Moreover, 
Christianity approaches him as the religion of a 
foreign race. Yet again, his materialistic bent of 
mind leads him to despise, even if he could under- 
stand, the spiritual blessings which it offers. Still 
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‘more is he repelled by the demands of the 
Christian moral code. It condemns institutions 
and customs which he finds profitable or enjoy- 
able, and even when it touches his conscience it 
can hardly move him from his fatalistic lethargy. 
On the other hand, a number of factors conspire 
_to break down the initial antagonism. For one 
thing the misery which heathenism fails to relieve, 
which it rather aggravates, suggests that there may 
be a remedy in a new message. The missionary 
acquires respect as the representative of a race 
and a civilization which are manifestly of a higher 
order. Confidence is further inspired by the 
moral qualities of the missionary—his veracity and 
his unselfish devotion. The colonial administra- 
tion of a Christian power, moreover, by maintaining 
peace and order, creates the conditions which are 
favourable to missionary activity. It has also 
often been observed that a great effect has been 
produced by a providential leading, which may 
take the form of an ancient prophecy touching the 
appearance in later days of heaven-sent messengers, 
or which may work through dreams and visions 
vouchsafed to some man in authority. In these 
phenomena Warneck sees interpositions of the 
hand of God in which He condescends to the 
childish thoughts of the savage. Finally, there is 
God’s chiefest gift to the missionary—the seeking 
souls, dispersed through heathenism, who have 
broken in their hearts with its errors and delusions, 
and who are waiting with a soul-hunger for the 
truth and the consolations of the gospel. 
Under these influences animistic heathenism 
begins to weaken within a few years of the 
first assault. Warneck allows some thirty years 
longer for the triumph of Christianity under 
normal conditions over the animistic form of 
religion, Such was the experience in the field 
with which he was familiar, and the same process 
may be traced in other islands of the region, as 
well as on the Niger, in Uganda and in South 
Africa. All that is needed is that Christianity 
should unfold and bring into play its vitalizing 
and conquering energies. In the enumeration and 
illustration of these energies Dr. Warneck has not 
only written a chapter of history, but advanced the 
theory of missions. In seven ways, he says, the 
gospel is seen to do its work. 
1. The gospel prevails by reason of the assur- 
ance of its messengers. The savage is oppressed 
by a sense of his ignorance and insecurity, and his 


mental constitution makes him unable to resist the 
message of the preacher who, speaking with a note 
of absolute certainty, declares to him in the name 
of God the nature of this God, together with His 
promises and commandments. A missionary whose 
message is indefinite and halting need look for no 
results even though he could put an open Bible 
into every hand. 

2. The claim that Christianity is a revelation 
is readily accepted by heathen minds on the 
animistic plane. ‘During the whole of my mis- . 
sionary activity,’ says Warneck, ‘no heathen ever 
asked me what proof I had that my message 
was true, and from God.’ Nor had he ever any 
experience of a convert whose falling away was 
occasioned by the rise of sceptical doubts in his 
mind. ‘The objection that this is to be set down 
to the credulity of the savage is disposed of by the 
fact that he is naturally inclined to be critical and 
captious, especially in regard to anything novel or 
disputable. The only possible explanation is that 
in the revealed truth there lies a power which over- 
comes his constitutional mistrust. ‘He experiences 
the truth of the message in his inmost soul. ‘There 
is that in him which responds to it with the certainty 
ofanecho.’ On the other hand, violent and satirical 
attacks on his own religion are worse than useless. 

3. The Christian doctrine of God readily cap- 
tures the mind of the savage. There are many 
testimonies to the sense of emancipation wrought 
by believing in the one living and true God. In 
the first instance faith commonly lays hold on the 
thought of God as the Almighty, who is stronger 
than the spirits, and who works marvels. In 
Warneck’s opinion God responds to this faith by 
manifestations of His power in protection and 
healing that transcend the providential experiences 
of mature Christians who have learned that all 
things work together for their good. The appre- 
hension of the love of God usually comes later. 
The heathen are deeply moved by the message 
that God became man in Christ, but they need to 
be gradually educated to the significance of the 
Incarnation as a revelation of the divine love. In 
general it is found that the Biblical narratives, and 
especially the story of the life of Christ, cast upon 
their minds a potent spell. Abstract teaching leaves 
them unmoved, but the embodied doctrine of the 
concrete history finds a joyful welcome. 

4. Among animistic tribes Christianity largely 
makes its way as a salvation from the power of 
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evil spirits, and from the terrors which they inspire. 
‘What they first lay hold on in the gospel is that 
Jesus has power over the demons, and that He 
came to make them, who were in bondage to the 
devil, children of God.’ As was before suggested, it 
is not Warneck’s opinion that this is a deliverance 
from merely groundless superstitions. He inclines 
to the view, held by many of the converts, that 
diabolical influence is a real factor in heathenism, 
and that it only becomes powerless to bind or harm 
those who have turned to the living God, and 
placed themselves under the protection of Christ. 

5. The appeal made by the gospel as a salva- 
tion from the guilt and power of sin is also 
responded to, but usually as a later result of 
teaching and experience. The ordinary sequence 
is not that the savage is drawn to Christ because 
he has felt the burden of sin, but that he attains 
to a conviction of sin because he has learned to 
believe in the crucified Christ. It is, in fact, the 
story of the sufferings and the death of Christ 
which is the effectual means at once of creating an 
assurance of the love of God, and of bringing 
home a sense of the humiliation and guilt of sin. 
‘Only those heathen who at the cross apprehend 
the love of God, are true Christians filled with the 
life and the power of God. To prove the efficacy 
of the preaching of the cross would be to write the 
whole history of Foreign Missions.’ 

6. The gospel effects in those who receive it a 
moral revolution. The new relationship to God 
evokes a sense of gratitude, and a recognition of 
the lordship of Christ, which inspire lives of lofty 
endeavour and of self-sacrificing devotion. It is 
admitted that the full ethical significance of 
Christianity is only gradually understood, and that 
moral progress is very unequal; but there is an 
immediate renunciation of the grosser sins of 
heathenism, and many exhibit an earnestness in 
seeking to be conformed to the likeness of Christ, 
and also a zeal in spreading the gospel, which may 
put much of our Western Christianity to the blush. 

7. The gospel awakens the hope of eternal life. 
Of all Christian beliefs this article is the chief 
stumbling-block to the heathen mind, and a 
resurrection is absolutely incredible ; while those 
professed Christians who have no genuine religious 
experience often reserve their assent. But those 
who have penetrated to the love of God, and who 
walk by faith in the Son of God, accept it easily as 
implied in what they already possess. 


In conclusion Warneck compares his investiga- 
tion to spectral analysis. The vital energies of 
the gospel are many and various, but they pro- 
ceed from, and can be reduced to, one energy— 
the power of Christ. ‘The course of our inquiry 
has shown even more clearly what is the beam 
of white light that we have decomposed: it 
comes from the person of Jesus Christ, the God- 
man.’ 

This powerful book maps out lines of investiga- 
tion which are certain to be followed out by 
workers in other fields of heathenism. For the 
thoughtful supporters of Foreign Missions it is full 
of light and encouragement, and it is satisfactory 
to know that it will soon be available for wider 
circles in an English dress. It must, however, 
also be said that it maintains certain positions 
which challenge controversy. For one thing doubt 
may well be felt, in view of the nature of the 
providential government of the world, and of the 
mystery of suffering, if the writer is wise to 
encourage the heathen to stake their faith in God 
on the security which He gives them from natural 
evils. Again, it is with considerable misgiving 
that one contemplates the reintroduction into 
modern theology of the doctrine of demoniac 
agencies which played so large a part in the 
patristic and medizval theology. But above all, 
the question arises whether the diagnosis offered 
of the genius and diabolic origin of Animism is 
sound, and if it is to be extended to other forms 
of heathen religion. Is the language of the mis- 
sionary towards the higher ethnic faiths to be that 
which Warneck prescribes towards the animist 
heathen ?>—‘ Ye are in error, under the dominion 
of a lie, alienated from God, slaves of the devil, 
without love, impure, hopeless.’ It is now gener- 
ally agreed that this is not true of the great 
religions of India, or of Mohammedanism. They 
are imperfect rather than false—operative because 
of a soul of truth and of goodness that is in them, 
at least as much as because of concessions which 
they make to the weakness and sinfulness of 
human nature. And if the diabolic theory will 
not hold of all heathen religions, the presumption 
is that neither is it the complete explanation of 
any. Even Animism must have held germs of 
truth, and temporarily fulfilled a providential 
purpose in the religious education of the human 
race preparatory to the advent of the perfect and 


‘final religion in the gospel of Christ. 
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The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF REVELATION. 


REVELATION III. 20. 


‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man 
hear my voice and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me.’—R.V. 


THE LANGUAGE. 


The language is quite clear. But notice how 
much of it is recollection, almost quotation, of 
earlier Scripture. Says Dr. Anderson Scott, ‘The 
diction and the thought of the verse alike are full 
of elusive echoes of the Fourth Gospel, all the more 
striking that they cannot be recognized as direct 
quotations.’ 
Jn 10* 27, ‘My sheep hear my voice.’ ‘I will come 
in to him’ recalls Jn 147%, ‘We will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him.’ ‘ Will sup 
with him, and he with me,’ recognizes Christ as 
both host and feast, and recalls Jn 648, ‘I am the 
bread of life.’ Then the whole invitation seems 
to be a reminiscence of Cant. 5% And if that is 
so, then we have here, as Dr. Anderson Scott 
says, ‘the beginning of the spiritual interpretation 
of the Song in terms of the relation of Christ to the 
soul.’ 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


The text forms part of the letter addressed to 
the angel of the Church in Laodicea. Now the 
Church in Laodicea was a lukewarm Church. It 
was noted for its want of note; it was characterized 
by its want of character. And the letter is a 
letter of severest censure. But the last three 
verses, of which the text is one, are addressed 
not to the Church as a whole, but to the indi- 
yidual members of it, and their tone is more 


encouraging. 
Thus the invitation is addressed to Church 
members. It is addressed to the members of a 


‘lukewarm ineffective Church. If the Church is to 
recover itself it must be through the action of the 
individuals composing it. And so to each indi- 
vidual member the appeal is made to receive 
Christ into their hearts by faith. 


‘If any man hear my voice’ recalls. 


THE SERMON. 


The figure is that of a home. A Stranger (who 
should not be a stranger) arrives and knocks at 
the door. If He is taken in, the joy of the family 
is great. For He who was received as guest pro- 
vides the entertainment. He even becomes Him- 
self the entertainment. And Hecomes, not as He 
did when He came to the earth to sojourn for a 
time and to depart ; He comes to abide for ever. 
‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.’ 

Some of the old painters were fond of painting 
their pictures in three panels. This picture has 
three panels—on the one side a Vision of Christ, 
on the other side a Vision of a Christian, in the 
centre a Vision of Christ and a Christian together. 

I. A Vision oF Curist—‘ Behold I stand at 
the door and knock.’ Christ is always near, but 
He is determined to reach the very centre of 
the life, and the way He takes to reach it is wooing 
the Christian by love, not compelling him by 
omnipotence. 

1. He is always near. He is near in Creation, 
for ‘without him was not anything made that 
was made.’ And He is ever creating anew. He 
is near in providence. ‘His tender mercies,’ as 
the Psalmist says, ‘are over all his works,’ and 
He never administers any of His tender mercies 
from a distance; as on earth so now, He puts. 
forth His hand and touches to heal. He is 
near in all His works, simply waiting for our 
recognition and reception of Him. And as He 
waits He pleads with us. 

The fundamental fact of the religious life is this—that the 
power and love of God are seeking man; that before we 
love Him, He loves us. . . . The same principle is to be 
noticed in regard to all truth. Take, for instance, any 
scientific discovery of a physical force, like that which we 
call the force of electricity. There is nothing new about 
this wonderful power. It has always been about us, playing 
through the sky, and inviting the mind of man. Then, 
some day, a few men open their minds to the significance 
of this force and how it may be applied to the common uses. 
of life. 

One of the most impressive things about science to-day 


is to consider how many other secrets of the universe are at 
this moment knocking at our doors and waiting to be let in ; 
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and to perceive how senseless and unreceptive we must seem 
to an omniscient mind, when so much truth is beaten back 
from our closed minds and wills. It is the same with 
religious truth. Here are our lives, shut in, limited, self- 
absorbed ; and here are the messages of God, knocking at 
our door ; and between the two only one barrier, the barrier 
of our own wills. Religious education is simply the opening 
of the door of the heart ; and Christian discipleship is simply 
that alertness and receptivity which hears the knocking and 
welcomes God’s Spirit.+ 


2. But He is not content to be near, He must 
be central. The Laodicean Christians were keep- 
ing Him outside their interests, outside their 
affections and activities. This was the reason of 
their lukewarmness. They believed in Him cer- 
tainly ; and in some degree they must have loved 
Him; they could not otherwise have been Chris- 
tians in a city like Laodicea. But did they lavish 
their wealth of love and enthusiasm upon Him? 
Could they honestly sing 


Be Thou alone my soul’s delight, 
My passion, and my love? 


3. And how does He reach the heart? By 
knocking at the door, not by breaking it down; 
by respecting the will of man and waiting for its 
working. He does not annihilate every obstacle 
and enter the man, because in so doing He would 
annihilate the man. His demand is for love. And, 
as there is no fear in love, so is there no compulsion. 
‘Jf any man hear my voice’—it is a little word, 
but it arrests the hand of Omnipotence. 


There is a story told of Holman Hunt’s celebrated 
picture, ‘Christ, the Light of the World,’ that when the 
artist had finished the picture a friend called to inspect it at 
a private interview, and that, after looking at it steadily for 
a few minutes, he said that the picture was beautiful, but 
that there seemed to be a strange mistake in it. ‘A mis- 
take!’ the artist said, ‘what do you mean?’ ‘ Well,’ was 
the answer, ‘ you have painted a door, but there is no handle 
to it. Whoever heard of a door without a handle?’ ‘Ah!’ 
replied the artist, ‘that is one of the points of the picture. 
There is no handle to that door. If there were a handle the 
Saviour would not remain outside waiting for admission. 
That door can only be opened from the inside.’ It is 
certainly so with the door of the human heart. 


II. A Vision or A Curistian—‘If any man 
hear my voice and open the door.’ It is a vision 
of a Christian’s ignorance, of his wilfulness, and of 
his hesitation. 

1. His ignorance. It is ignorance of the love of 
Christ and the ways in which it manifests itself. 


1F, G. Peabody, Mornings im the College Chapel, pp. 
108-109. 
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Sometimes it manifests itself in evident loving- 
kindness. 
home or the prosperity in life is attributed to 
circumstances or our own deserts. We do not say 
it is the Lord’s doing and it is marvellous in our 
eyes. Sometimes it manifests itself in apparent 
adversity. And then we forget that whom He 
loveth He chasteneth, and that afterwards chastise- 
ment yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness. 
But the greatest and most culpable ignorance 
which the Christian shows is ignorance of Christ 
Himself. As Pearse says, we receive His gifts 
without receiving Him, ‘We think of Christ as 
One who died on the Cross long since, bearing our 
sins in His own body on the tree, and through 
Him we receive our forgiveness. We think of 
Him as gone up into heaven in great glory, and 


But even then the health or the happy — 


now, at the right hand of the Father, He is our 


advocate, through Whom we have the hope of life 
everlasting. But knowing this only can neither 
satisfy Him nor us. Then only do we know the 
joys of our religion, richest, fullest, best, when we 
find our salvation not through Him, but in H1m.,’? 


An incident occurred some years ago near Inverness. A 
beautiful yacht had been sailing in the Moray Firth. The 
owners of it, two young men, landed at Inverness for a 
walking tour through the Highlands. But they lost their 
way, and darkness found them wandering aimlessly about in 
a very desolate spot. At last about midnight they came 
upon a cottage and knocked at the door for admittance ; 
but the inmates refused to let them come in. Luckily they 
found shelter in another house some distance away. Next 
morning, the inhospitable family learned that the two young 
men who had knocked in vain at their door were the sons of 
King Edward v1.8 


2. f1is wilfulness. If the Laodiceans had only 
been ignorant they would not have been cen- 
sured so severely. They wilfully kept Christ out 
of the centre of thought and occupation. They 
were willing enough to admit other guests. A 
minister of the gospel knocked one day at the 
door of a house in a mission district in which he 
was visiting. AA woman came to the door and 
listened. ‘It’s Mr. M.,’ she said, ‘shall I open the 
door?’ ‘Whisht!’ came the sound from the room ; 
‘don’t let him in.’ The family had friends, and 
they had been drinking together, and the minister 
was kept outside. Some of the Laodiceans had 
deliberately pulled a heavy chest across the door. 
It was a chest full of gold, or else full of the desire 


7M. G. Pearse, Thoughts on Holiness, 224. 
2W. Hay, God’s Aooking-Glass, 91. 
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for gold, and the one chest is just as difficult to 
' move as the other. But how easy is it when the 
will is right. Dr. Matheson tells of a woman who 
was bed-ridden and lived alone. When he knocked 
at her door, ‘Who is there?’ she called. And 
when she knew, ‘ Just lift the latch,’ she said, ‘and 
come in’; and he came in. 

3. His hesitation, The Laodiceans were luke- 
warm. ‘They are well represented in the Church 
to-day. They were not so ignorant or even so 
wilful as they were divided in interest. They 
could not make up their minds to give Christ 
the central place in their life; it might mean 
so much in the way of change of life, and perhaps 
unpleasantness. ‘Their excuse was that they were 
really not good enough yet; give them time for a 
little preparation. ‘Lord, I am not worthy that 
thou shouldest come under my roof.’ It was unreal 
humility. But there is a humility that is the very 
atmosphere into which He delights to. come. 


Come, even now. But think not here to find 
A lodging, Lord, and converse, to Thy mind: 
The lamp burns low; the hearth is chill and pale, 
Wet through the broken casement pours the gale. 


Alas, ill-order’d shews the dreary room ; 

The household stuff lies heap’d amidst the gloom, 
The table empty stands, the couch undress’d, 
Ah, what a welcome for the Eternal Guest! 


Yet welcome, and to-night; this doleful scene 

Is e’en itself my cause to hail Thee in; 

This dark confusion e’en at once demands 

Thine own bright presence, Lord, and ordering hands.* 


III. A Vision oF CHRIST AND A CHRISTIAN 
TocETHER.—‘I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me.’ It isa promise of good 
company, of lasting friendship, of good fare—all 
the things that are needed to make a supper 
delightful. 

1. Good company. Christ Himself is company 
enough. How they loved Him who lived with 
Him on earth. What a fund of stories He had to 
tell. But He brings the Father with Him. As He 
says elsewhere, ‘And my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.’ And so St. John says, ‘ Truly our fellowship 
is with the Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ.’ 
Nor does the Christian find the entertainment 
irksome, as he feared, for the Guest takes the 
burden of entertaining on Himself and becomes 

1H, C. G. Moule, Thoughts on the Spiritual Life, 184. 


the Host. The two disciples at Emmaus con- 
strained Him to go in that He might be their 
Guest, and He went in; but He gave the blessing 
and brake the bread. 

‘Men are anxious enough to boast that they 
have entertained the lion of the day, the man of 
some flashy success and momentary notoriety. 
But what have they gained from such intercourse 
except an increase of self-conceit? We want to 
entertain guests who will make us feel humble at 
our own comparative baseness ; who will afford us 
glimpses of a glory and grace far beyond aught 
we have attained. Who can do that like Jesus 
Christ? He is the matchless Guest. How often 
does He sup with us?’ ? 

2. Lasting friendship. Not only is there good 
company, but lasting friendship is formed—‘ We 
will abide with him.’ ‘It is characteristic of human 
nature that it cements its fondest ties around the 
table ; so much is this the case that it is difficult 
to conceive of friendship apart from hospitality. 
Your friend has been to your house, and you have 
been to his ; oft have you dined or supped together. 
A fact both pleasing and curious is that once we 
sit at the same table, we understand each other 
better. Through the bodies of us we seem to 
arrive at the souls of us, and the seas which roll 
between these solitary islands are oftentimes 
happily navigated. Life would be strange without 
the supper-table and all it represents. In our 
homes ,and institutions, even in our churches, it 
plays an important part. And in our spiritual 
intercourse the word “sup” has a sacred signi- 
ficance, On the eve of Calvary our Saviour supped 
with His disciples. We, His followers, follow the 
example, and deem it our most sacred ordinance 
to sup together in remembrance of Him. And the 
silence of that hour is sweet to our souls. We 
draw nearer one to another and realize that He is 
in the midst.’ 

3. Good fare. For it is of His own providing. 
It is the Bread of Life; it is the love that went to 
death, that out of death life might be born to us; 
it is the love that loved us everlastingly and now 


is ours through Calvary and the glory. It is grace 
to help us in every time of need. 
But it is of our providing also. We love Him 


because He first loved us. ‘It is just when we 
waken all the love of our hearts in the service of 


21. A. Johnson, in Chrzstian World Pulpit, \xiv. 422. 
3 E, Rees, in Christian World Pulpit, \xvi. 372. 
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Christ, not till then, that life’s great feast of joy 
begins. When in the deepest heart and soul of us 
there is such earnestness of devotion that it really 
brings our heart to touch the heart of Christ, our 
soul to touch the soul of Christ, our life to lay 
itself upon the life of Christ—then it is that, with 
the whole world shut away, He who has all joy can 
most fully bestow on us His gifts of joy, and most 
clearly speak to us His words of joy, and most 
generously spread for us His feast of joy.’? 


Travelling some years ago in a thinly populated part of 
South Africa with a cart and horses I got belated on the 
way, and, after a long day in the hot sun and over dusty 
plains, towards evening I saw a small house not far from 
the road. Having no food with me either for myself or my 
horses, I was compelled to turn thither and beg hospitality 
for the night. I was very kindly received by a Dutch Boer 
and his wife who lived there with their three little children. 
They welcomed me to share what they had. Their house 
was small, consisting of only two rooms, and evidently they 
were poor, but cleanly. As evening closed upon us, I 
wondered what I was going to have for supper. The table 
was laid, and they invited me to join them in their simple 
meal consisting of dry bread and coffee without sugar. 
Before eating, the farmer said ‘grace’ over the food, asking 
God’s blessing upon these His gifts. I shall never forget 
that meal. The hunger of the guest, the heartiness and 
evident sincerity of the hosts, made it more enjoyable to me 
than a feast at a rich man’s table. After supper, before we 
retired—I to pass the night ona ‘ shake-down’ in the dining- 
room and kitchen combined—the family Bible was brought 
out and a chapter read, after which the master of the house 
committed us to God in prayer. 


ConcLusion.— Among the sermons, in Old 
French, of the Franciscan friar, Oliver Maillard, 
which have come down to us from the fifteenth 
century, there isa remarkable one on the Indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit. It is altogether occupied with 
the thought of the Holy Spirit dwelling within us as 
in a hostel or inn, and the entertainment that is 
provided. Quaintly the preacher says that to 
make the entertainment good the inn of the 
conscience should have three serving-maids— 
Prayer, Obedience, and Peace. The office of the 
first is to invite the Guest to enter. The office of 


IW. Clark, Meanings and Methods of the Spiritual Life, 
104, 


the second is to open wide the door that He may 


enter freely and find a hearty and sincere welcome. ' 


The office of the third is to receive Him joyfully 
and make Him feel at home.? 
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Efauda or Cauda? 


A STUDY IN ACTS xxvit. 16. 


By J. RenpeL Harris, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D., rate FELLow or CLARE CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


It was my fortune on one of my Mediterranean 
voyages to pass to the north of an island, near the 
coast of Crete, along whose opposite shore that 
Alexandrian corn-ship ran, which had St. Paul on 
board, when the great gale broke upon them which 
tossed them about for so many days in Adria. 
And I remember how, on hearing from the captain 
the name of the island in its modern form, which 
is very near to the Italian Gozo, a name which 
recurs for another island to the south of Malta, I 
recalled the reading of the famous Codex Vaticanus 
in Ac 27!6 according to which the island was 
called Cauda (Kaitda) and not Clauda (KAadda), 
as the most of the New Testament authorities had 
it, and the Authorized English Bible. It seemed 
to be just one of those instances where the appeal 
to geography had settled the reading definitely 
and finally in favour of the text of Codex B. One 
is not, therefore, much surprised to find Clauda in 
such disfavour that it is not even honoured by an 
entry or cross-reference in Hastings’ Dauctionary 
of the Bible? 

And the student who is beginning Textual 
Criticism would, I suppose, have very little diffi- 
culty in settling the matter: if he knows that B 
with some slight additional attestation reads Katéda, 
but that (the Sinaitic MS.) and practically all the 
rest of the Greek authorities read KdAaida, he will 
probably say that one of these readings arises 
easily out of the other by transcriptional error, and 
since the modern Greek name is Tavdovijou (the 
island of Gaudos), and the modern Italian name 
Gozzo, there can be no doubt that the form KAaddo. 
must be abandoned. The judgment would be the 
same as that of Sir William Ramsay in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, that, ‘amid the varying forms 
of the name the preference must be given to the 
forms in which the letter L is omitted, as zs proved 
beyond dispute by the modern forms Gaudho in 
Greek and .Gozzo in Italian.’ The confidence of 
the underlined words exactly expresses my Own 
feeling as we ran along the northern shore of the 

1In Cheyne’s Encyclopedia the name is discussed under 
(Clauda, with a cross-reference from Cauda. 
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island; I remember explaining the matter with 
the air of an instructed scribe to the captain of the 
ship ! 

It is assumed in this statement of the case as 
one in which the true reading is recovered without 
dispute, that one of the readings is true, and the 
other false: that the island did not have two 
names: that the name which it really had can be 
selected from the complete forms by the assistance 
of the modern geography. The alternative that 
both forms may be correct appears to be excluded. 
If that is so, then B must be right, and the others 
wrong. 

It should, however, have awakened our suspicions 
to find the condemned reading so well attested 
outside of Biblical and Theological writings: 
Ramsay has pointed out that the form Kadda is 
supported by Kavéde in Suidas ; by Katédos in Wotitia 
Lpiscopatuum, viii. 240; by Gaudus in Pliny, JVat. 
fZist. iv. 12 (61); and by Pomponius Meta. ii. 114. 
But then, on the other hand, the form Clauda is 
attested in the form KAatdos by Hierocles, Synec- 
demos, 651, 2, by Ptolemy, ili. 15, 8, and by the 
Notitia LEpiscopatuum, ix. 149; while the form 
KdXavoiais found in the Stadiasmus Maris Magni, 
$328. It is clear that all these writers cannot be har- 
monized into a consentient form by the hypothesis 
of a transcriptional error; nor are they under the 
influence of a variation, this way or that way, in 
the text of the New Testament. We are therefore 
driven to the hypothesis that both forms are lawful, 
and that the idea that the form Cauda can be 
‘justified beyond dispute’ is no longer tenable, 
without further investigation. Indeed it seems, at 
first estimate of the new situation, as if the form 
Katda, which is the modern survival, might be 
younger than the other in regard to origin, in which 
case there would certainly be a reopening of the 
question in favour of editing Clauda. But this is 
the very point where we want further information : 
it seems clear that the two forms co-exist in the 
time of the Acts of the Apostles, and what we have 
to do is to dig a little deeper into their history, for 
we are now definitely detached from the paleo- 
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graphical explanation of the variant, and in search 
of the meaning of the names and the cause of 
their interchange. 

The first suggestion would naturally be that the 
name was Phcenician,! for we have a second island 
of the same name, or what seems to be the same 
name, in the neighbourhood of Malta; and 
as Malta is probably Phcenician (bp =‘ escape,’ 
and cf. Ac 281, ‘when we were escafed, we knew 
that the island was called Scape’), it seems natural 
to ascribe a similar origin to the Maltese Gozo. 
Pheenician inscriptions encourage the belief. If 
this were correct, the case against an original 
Katéda would be established, for KAatda cannot be 
a Semitic form. 

But the matter is not so easily settled, there is 
the further alternative that the name might be 
Cretan. 

August Fick, in his Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, 
discusses the occurrence in Cretan place-names of 
forms coincident with or closely related to place- 
names in Asia Minor, especially in Caria -and 
Lydia. In the course of the study of these coin- 
cidences which connect one stage of the Cretan 
civilization with Asia Minor and outlying parts of 
Greece, he comes to a treaty made between the 
people of Gortyna and the inhabitants of Kauda: 
(Topruviois Kal tots év Kavoot Forxiover), upon 
which he remarks that ‘the island is called both 
Tavdds and KXatdos. The form with L seems to be 
quite Carian. We find on Attic tribute lists the 
Carian KAavvdjs.’ Fick goes on to explain the re- 
lation between the forms KAatdos and .KXaidveos, 
but this we need not discuss. If he is right in his 
parallel, and it is one case out of many which he 
brings forward, the origin of Cauda is not in Crete, 
nor in Phoenicia, but in Caria. And the curious 
thing is, that Fick brings up from the depths of 
antiquity the very same forms which we find con- 
tending with one another in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and in the contemporary literature. So we conclude 
that the names are Cretan, and of the highest 
antiquity, with a possible Carian ancestry behind 
the Cretan. 

Both forms are, therefore, substantially genuine, 
and for our purposes equally ancient. Cauda has 
outlasted Clauda, but they must have started 
very near together. Unfortunately our ignor- 
ance of the Carian language and history prevents 
us from saying what the meaning of the name is. 

1See Schrader, Phén. Spr. 105. 


Returning to the criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, we find that the problem is much changed. 
from what we started with. The received text has. 
KAavSyv, which shows an editorial hand correcting. 
the grammar to an accusative (cf. cadovpevoy KaXovs- 
Awévas in 278), but betrays also that the form the 
editors were correcting was in all probability 
Clauda, and not Cauda. And apparently every. 
Greek hand has Clauda, except Codex B and the 
seventh-century (Cesarean) corrector of the 
Sinaiticus. On the other hand, amongst the 
versions, B (which appears to be without its usual 
Egyptian support) has the backing of the Peshito- 
and the Vulgate. What are we to say in such a. 
division of authorities ? s 

It is certain that, at some point, very early in 
the transmission of the text, there has been a 
deliberate alteration of the reading: it has either 
been changed from Cauda to Clauda, or conversely. 
Let us try the two hypotheses. 

1. Clauda was the original reading, and was. 
changed to Cauda by some one who knew the 
Mediterranean navigation and geography. This. 
would very naturally be the work of an Alexandrian. 
scribe, perpetuated in Codex B. 

Objection : this leaves out of account the reading. 
of the Peshito, which can hardly be under 
Alexandrian influence. Moreover, it is conceded 
that if Luke wrote Clauda, he got the name from 
Alexandrian sailors with whom he was travelling ; in 
that case, why should an Alexandrian hand have 
corrected it? 

2. Cauda was the original reading, and was 
changed to Clauda: the change might very well 
have been made in Antioch: the Antioch text of the 
first period would be reflected on the Peshito and. 
therefore should have exhibited Cauda; while the 
Byzantine (Antiochene) tradition of a later date 
shows clearly the reading Clauda. 

Objection: this does not explain how the Coptic. 
text gets Clauda ; for it is difficult to put this text 
under Antioch influence. The Antioch revision. 
appears to have changed the grammatical form 
(but not the spelling of the name ?). 

The two series of objections land us in a 
dilemma: we cannot explain the Peshito read- 
ing on the hypothesis of a primitive Clauda,. 
nor the Coptic reading on that of a primitive 
Cauda. 

If one of these readings has been wrongly edited,, 
it is almost certainly the Coptic. 
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We throw out the suggestion, therefore, that the 
Coptic originally read Cauda with Codex B. In 
that case the scale is turned. We have an original 
reading Cauda, attested by Antiochene and 
Alexandrian antiquity. This has been changed at 
Cesarea by some critical hand. The Antioch 
revision has taken up the Cesarean reading and 
perpetuated it. We conclude, therefore, to edit 
Cauda, with Westcott and Hort, and against 
Tischendorf. The result is, as so often happens 
in this kind of work, not exactly what we expected 
when we came across the proofs of the extreme 
antiquity of both readings. It looked as if a later 
and popular form Cauda had displaced an archaic 
Clauda. But this appears not to be the case. It 


is true that Clauda is, historically, the dying form: 
but it is a correct form, and its introduction into 
the N.T. may, afterall, be only a piece of pedantry. 

We have shown conclusively that paleographical 
considerations have to be ruled out of the argument, 
whose balance seems now to be in favour of 
the reading of Codex B. But it is a balance that 
might easily be turned by a fragment of fresh 
evidence. 

Incidentally we have arrived at two curious 
results: first, there is a clear proof that the paleo- 
grapher is sometimes not the final authority for 
readings ; second, there is a suspicion that some 
early hand has revised the place-names in the New 
Testament. 


Studies in Pauline MocaBulary. 


By THE Rey. R. Martin Popr, M.A., Oxrorp. 


1. Of the Triumph-joy. 


THERE is a remarkable richness and suggestiveness 
in the language of this doxology. The word 
OpiapBevovre (leadeth in triumph) awakens in the 
mind a host of subtle associations, which carry us 
back, on the one hand, to the beginnings of Greek 
tragedy in the Opiauos,! a hymn sung in honour of 
Dionysus ; on the other hand, to the colour and 
movement of a Roman ¢vzumphus. 

In his &eligious Teachers of Greece the late 
Dr. Adam has dwelt on the significance of that 
extraordinary drama, the Bacchae of Euripides. 
The play stands alone among the creations of a 
mind which for the most part shows itself in revolt 
from the national faith. Euripides is in effect the 
new theologian of Athens in the fifth century before 
Christ: but in the Bacchae he strikes into a vein 
of religious feeling or emotion, as if he were 
deliberately endeavouring to do justice to the 
inwardness and power of the mystery-element in 


1 The more familiar word is d:payBos. Cf. the word 
émxopyyla for another link between St. Paul’s language and 
Greek drama. 


To 6€ Ocw xdpis TE mdvToTe OpiauBevovTe Huds ev TY 
XpicrG Kat thy dophy rhs yvdoews adrod pavepodvre Ov huay 
év wavtl Témw (2 Co 214). 
the old Greek religion. Though the Bacchae may 
not amount to a recantation of a previous rational- 
ism, it is at least the tacit acknowledgment of 
the potency of enthusiasm in the experiences of 
the soul. Nothing can be more sympathetic than 
his spiritualization of Dionysus-worship. The motif 
of the drama is ‘The world’s Wise are not wise.’ ? 
Dionysus is introduced to the conventional life of 
Thrace as ‘a god of the wild northern mountains, 
a god of intoxication, of inspiration, a giver of super- 
human and immortal life.’ His cult is intimately 
connected with certain forms of tree-worship, more 
particularly the vine. He is the wine-god, 
banisher of care and giver of peace. 

It is well known that Orphism, which was really 
a revival of religion on mystic and emotional lines, 
and originated in the sixth century B.c., laid hold 
of the Dionysus-cult and transformed it. But in 
his portraiture of the Dionysus-worship Euripides 
appears to go back to the primitive pre-Orphic 


2 See Bacchae, 395: To copiy 5 ob copia. 
3 See Introd. Note, G. Murray’s translation of the play. 
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setting of the faith, just as Sir Edwin Arnold, in his 


Light of Asia, reverts to the legendary /fontes 
of Buddhism. Now, the frenzy of the Bacchanal 
has its terrible side, as, ¢e.g., in the tearing asunder 
and slaying of wild animals; while there is some- 
thing revolting to the religious instinct of civilized 
humanity in the semi-sensuous fury of the whirling, 
dancing Menad. But such phenomena take 
their place among the multitudinous expressions 
of religious enthusiasm familiar to the student of 
Comparative Religion ; and Euripides undoubtedly 
brings out the nobler and more beautiful elements 
of the worship in those touches which emphasize 
the kinship with nature and the passion for personal 
purity characteristic of the god-possessed devotee. 
One may quote in illustration Professor G. Murray’s 
exquisite translation of one of the choruses of the 
Bacchae (‘Some Maidens’)— 


Will they ever come to me, ever again, 

The long, long dances, 

On through the dark till the dim stars wane? 

Shall I feel the dew on my throat, and the stream 

Of wind in my hair? Shall our white feet gleam 
In the dim expanses? 


O wildly labouring, fiercely fleet, 
Onward yet by river and glen... 
Is it joy or terror, ye storm-swift feet? ... 
To the dear lone lands untroubled of men, 
Where no voice sounds, and amid the shadowy green 
The little things of the woodland live unseen. 


Then follows a characteristic expression of the 
Euripidean faith or philosophy. 


What else is Wisdom? What of man’s endeavour 
Or God’s high grace, so lovely and so great? 
To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait; 
To hold a hand uplifted over Hate ; 

And shall not Loveliness be loved for ever? 


In the history of Christianity religious exultation 
has taken on many forms, fantastic and even 
grotesque, which remind us of the strange frenzies 
of pagan religions. One may mention the ‘tarant- 
ism’ of medizval saints, the levitations of some of 
St. Francis’ followers, and the curious phenomena 
of Shakerism. That St. Paul recognized in the 
Christian joy a kind of intoxication is proved by 
his injunction to the Asiatic converts, ‘Be not 
drunken with wine, wherein is excess; but be ye 
filled with the Spirit’ (Eph 518), The Christian 
religion has a place for the Goftt-getrunkene, the 
God-intoxicated souls; and it cannot escape us 
that the phraseology of St. Paul’s ascription of 


praise in the passage before us recalls those earlier 
forms of religious emotionalism with which the 
exultation of the Christian saint may at least be 
compared, though its source is wholly different and 
its expression more ordered and self-controlled. 

But the Opéap,Bos of Greece became the ¢vzwmphus 
of Rome. The central object of Roman worship 
was the god Mars (Mavors, Marmor), and the most 
ancient priesthoods of Rome were consecrated to 
his cult. Among these—once more by way of 
religious analogy—we may mention the Sal 
—a band of youths who in the month of March 
performed a dance in honour of the god and 
accompanied it by a song. A litany has been 
preserved of the twelve ‘Field Brothers ’—the 
Fratres Arvales, a college dedicated to the 
worship of Dea Dia, the creative goddess—which 
curiously enough gives us the word ‘triumpe’ as 
an exclamation of joy: 


Enos, Marmor, iuvato ! 
Triumpe !1 


But the term was destined to express the celebra- 
tion in pomp and splendour and _ processional 
magnificence of a great national victory. Was the 
Apostle moved to use the word OpiapBevw by re- 
flecting upon such a scene as that which is depicted 
on the bas-relief of the Arch of Titus at Rome? 
He did not, indeed, live to see that particular 
triumph into which were imported the spoils of the 
Holy City—the seven-branched candlestick, the 
golden trumpets, and the shew-bread; but as a 
civis Romanus he would be familiar with the 
general features of the spectacle. The ¢riwmphus 
was granted only to a dictator, consul, or preetor, 
and in imperial times to the emperor alone, because 
the conquering generals were merely his /egati. Let 
us imagine the streets adorned with garlands and 
the temples opened. ‘The procession was headed 
by the great officials of the state and the senate, 
followed in order by the trumpeters, the captured 
spoils and trophies of the fight, the white sacrificial 
bulls, the prisoners spared to grace the triumph 
prior to imprisonment or execution, the musicians, 
and finally the general himself. ‘Jo triumphe, 
shouted the spectators, as the splendid pageant 
moved slowly up the Forum to the Temple of 
Capitoline Jupiter. There is a touch of the 
brilliant scene in the écy of the Apostle’s words. 
The air is filled with odours of spice flung around 
1 See Mommsen, History of Rome, i. 230. 
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or burnt by attendants. In the only other 
passage where @piapPBevw occurs (Col 2), we read 
of Christ displaying (éevypdticev) the powers of 
evil like captives, or trophies in the procession, with 
the addition of O@piapBevoas, ‘leading them in 
triumph ’! on His Cross. 

We pass from these side-lights on the history 
and meaning of the word and_ note that while the 
Colossian passage depicts Christ’s triumph over 
His foes, the Apostle here conceives of God 
leading His subjugated saints in triumph, chained 
as captives to His car. Their defeat—the subduing 
of their rebellious passions and wills—is the secret 
of an abounding joy; for they share in the 
Conqueror’s triumph, not as sullen, broken- 
hearted, and doomed captives, but as those who 
rejoice to be His prisoners and SovAo, and are 

proud to be trophies which grace His victorious 
“might. 

Further, let us note the ‘always’ (rdvrore) and 
‘in every place’ (év zavytt téxw)—expressions 
typical of the universal outlook of the Apostle 
whenever he deals with Christian experience. 
Times and places are all alike to him in the tran- 
scendentalism of his union with Christ. How 
closely he allies @eG and Xpioré in his. thought 
here, as elsewhere! Whatever the environment 
of the Christian life, and wherever it may be lived, 
the source of joy lies in the fact that Christians 
are ‘in Christ,’ are so united with Him as to 
partake in the perennial gladness of His victory. 
The victory was won on the Cross: our victory 
over sin and self is involved in our crucifixion with 
Him—that identification of humanity with its 
Representative, by which the believing enter on 
the experience of forgiveness and inward peace. 
To St. Paul such a life as that which the saint 
lived ‘in Christ,’ was, so to speak, intoxicated 
with the sheer, vivid consciousness of His reality 
and power; or rather it might be likened to a 
triumphal march in the train of One, whom the 
author of the Epistle to Hebrews calls the dpyyyos 
Ts owrypias, ‘the author (or captain) of their 
salvation.’ Out of it springs a fragrance diffused 
through the air, invisibly interpenetrating the 
community—the ‘fragrance’ that springs from 
‘the knowledge of Him.’ To know Christ is to 
carry. an aroma of beauty into the strifes and 


1R.V. ‘triumphing over them in it’; but there seems no 
good reason for varying from the translation ‘lead in triumph’ 
which the R.V. gives'in 2 Co 2", 


vulgarities of human intercourse. Flung back 
from the stress and strain of things, often discomfited 
and baffled and forlorn, we rest on that incom- 
municable yvéous, our apprehension of Christ. In 
itself, in its fulness, we may never be able to unfold 
it to others; but ‘the fragrance’ of it—the sweet- 
ness as of a hidden violet—is borne on the breeze 
and manifested in every place. : 

Wm. Watson sings of the first spring skylark 
fluttering in the serene upper air and carolling in 
gladness above the vexed earth, 


O high above the home of tears, 
Eternal Joy, sing on! 


But the Apostle felt.a kinship with the Divine Joy, 
and a near fellowship with it in| the midst of 
tribulation and perplexity. It was not something 
above him ; but something inwrapt and indwelling 
in his consciousness. God ‘setteth in pain the 
jewel of His joy.’ And God was ever leading 
him in triumph with the great army of His saints. 
He stood not alone, but encompassed by a 
great brotherhood, ‘a joy in widest commonalty 
spread.’ 

By this intoxication of spiritual joy, as if caught 
in the sweep of some world-wide triumphal progress, 
St. Paul is an exemplar for all time to the Christian 
who is apt to lose heart or faint in faith and prayer 
and hope. For with all the checks and drags upon 
its movement, the car of triumph, of Divine victory, 
still advances. Who cannot see the signs of 
the Son of Man in the renascence of Turkey, in 
the awakening of the Far East, and even in the 
passion of democratic ideals which infects great 
areas of society—in the weary sigh of multitudes 
awakened to the largeness and richness of life, 
precursor, as it seems, of some wider social reforma- 
tion that will give us saner conditions of life and a 
more even distribution of the sources of well-being ? 
When we centre our faith in Christ and draw from 
His teaching the eternal strength of wisdom and 
receive from His spirit the power that overcomes 
sin, God will verily lead us in triumph. There 
would be less pessimism, less concession to the 
secularism of the age, less falling away from a high 
ideal, if our hearts, like the Apostle’s, were open 
to the potent assurances of the Divine Joy, and we 
could feel through the air the measured march of 
the army of the living God in its steady triumphal 
progress to the ultimate victory of faith and 
righteousness. 
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Literature. 


ZAHN’S INTRODUCTION. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Theodor Zahn, Translated from the 
Third German Edition under the Direction 
and Supervision of Professor Melanchthon 
iG Ipc, (4a ee Ie Gaia  Witese 
Vols. 36s. net.) 


TuIs is the most important translation that has 
been made from the German since the issue of 
Dorner’s Person of Christ. We mean in the 
department of Theology. And we have not 
forgotten Harnack’s History of Dogma. A trans- 
lation of much more consequence than the A7story 
of Dogma was Harnack’s What ts Christianity ? 
and it probably had ten English readers for one 
that the Zistory of Dogma had. We have not 
forgotten any of Harnack’s books. But Zahn, 
though less volcanic, is as great a force as Harnack, 
and he is much more the man of a single 
book. 

There is one respect in which Harnack has an 
advantage over Zahn. His style is popular. But 
this only gives increased importance to the transla- 
tion of Zahn’s Znztroduction into English. Readers 
of German may prefer Harnack’s books in the 
original. But the men who possess Zahn’s two 
bulky volumes in the German, and have been 
wrestling with them since their publication, will 
be the most forward in their welcome of this 
readable English translation. Zahn himself is well 
aware of the obscurity and difficulty of his style. 
With some humour he refers to it in the preface 
which he has written to the English edition. ‘I 
still recall,’ he says, ‘often with very mingled 
feelings, the words with which E. Renan once 
described my book on Ignatius of Antioch (1873) : 
“ Quiconque aura le courage de lire ces 650 pages, 
écrites d’un style obscure et embarassé, possédera 
réelement les élements pour résoudre la question ; 
mais tout le travail du raisonnement et de la 
critique restera bien & sa charge.” For this 
criticism, certainly not flattering, I have found a 
twofold consolation. Whoever attempts to answer 
definitely a question complex in character and long 
discussed without satisfactory results, and to prove 
in as thorough a manner as possible that his is the 
only possible answer, will certainly not succeed in 


writing an elegant romance such as the brilliant 
Frenchman’s Vie de Jésus.’ 

That is well and justly said. For if the differ- 
ence is great in popularity of style between Renan’s 
Life of Jesus and Zahn’s Introduction, greater still 
is the difference in their permanent value. 

The translation was undertaken soon after the 
issue of the work in German. It has been longer 
in appearing than was at first expected, partly 
because of the difficulty already referred to. But 
the delay has been a twofold gain. In the first 
place, it has enabled the translators to make this a 
translation not of the first but of the third and 
last edition of the work. Indeed, it is never safe to 
translate the first edition of a German book. The 
other advantage is that in the years that have 
elapsed since the work was first published, criticism 
of the New Testament has been steadily returning 
from excursions, not to say wild-goose chases, in 
various directions, and has been settling down to 
an acceptance of the results which Zahn arrives at. 
Thus the English edition appears at a time which 
assures it not only a wide circulation, but also 
authoritative influence. 

To the Hartford Theological Seminary, and 
especially to Professor Jacobus, readers of the New 
Testament owe a deep debt of gratitude. 


» 


ANIMALS. 


IN HUMAN 
Countess Evelyn 
(Fisher Unwin. 


THE PLACE OF ANIMALS 
THOUGHT. By the 
Martinengo-Cesaresco. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Your true lover of animals is a woman. Not 
the old maid with her parrot and her cat. Not 
any particular woman or oditer factum of woman. 
But woman as woman, with her intellect merged 
in emotion, giving more than she wants to get, 
recognizing that the parrot and the cat need her 
much more than she needs them. 

And woman’s attitude to the animals is the 
right attitude. Mankind got the dominion over 
them—‘ Have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.’ But in the 
Book of God ‘dominion over’ always means 
‘sympathy with,’ ‘sacrifice for.’ It was just be- 
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cause the princes in Israel forgot this fact that 
the kingdom of Israel came to anend. The true 
attitude to the animals is woman’s attitude, 
obtaining the dominion by sympathy and holding 
at by self-sacrifice. — 

And this is a woman’s book. Women do not 
write books as men do. If the proper standard 
for the writing of a book is a book well written by 
aman, then women cannot write books. But no 
doubt this is one of the many ways in which men 
have exceeded God’s purpose, setting up a standard 
for women as well as for themselves. This is a 
‘woman’s book. The chapters begin far away from 
the place at which a man would begin ther, and 
end as far away on the other side. Yet they 
contain the things they were meant to contain, not 
in set statement perhaps, but in touches, flashes, 
exclamations, leaving the right impression, and 
leaving it so that it will not be forgotten. 

The Countess Martinengo - Cesaresco has 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth. She obtained it first by 
‘giving of herself to her own cat and parrot. Then 
she annexed all other cats and parrots in all the 
history of the world, by reading the literature of 
the Egyptians and the Greeks, of the Hebrews and 
the Hindus, and by studying their works of art. 
‘The book is full of beautiful illustrations, literary 
and photographic. Here is Buddha pacifying an 
intoxicated elephant; there is Christ in the wilder- 
ness with the wild beasts. And these two moments 
in their life bring Buddha and Christ nearer to one 
another than all the comparisons that an endless 
literature has produced. Where did St. Mark find 
‘that touch of his, ‘and he was with the wild 
‘beasts’? Dida woman give it to him? Was the 
first account of the temptation told to Mary? And 
did Mary give it to the Evangelists? It is such a 
revelation of the Redeemer as a woman would be 
sure to remember. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF WALES. 


FOLK-LORE AND FOLK-STORIES OF WALES. 
By Marie Trevelyan. With an Introduction 
by E, Sidney Hartland, F.S.A. (2/zo¢ 
Stock. 10s. 6d. net.) 


In his introduction Mr. Sidney Hartland tells 


us that this book is full of interest to students of 
tradition, and to Welshmen whether students or 


not, and to ‘that omnivorous but capricious ab- 
straction known as the general reader.’ He might 
have added that it is interesting to the modern 
student of Religion, and most of all to the student 
of that form of religion which is known as 
Mysticism. 

The book is occupied primarily with the folk- 
lore of Glamorgan, and it is folk-lore at first hand. 
‘The author,’ says Mr. Hartland, ‘has had special 
facilities for the work. Not merely is she herself 
a child of Wales, enthusiastically devoted to the 
memories and the lore of her people; she has had 
the advantage of inheriting a manuscript collection 
made by her late father, to which have been added 
contributions from other members of her family on 
both sides. Living among the people, she has 
made it her business to seek out those who were 
best versed in tradition, and to take methodical 
notes of the information they put at her disposal. 
The result, I venture to think, is a work which 
fills many a gap of the previous record, and helps 
us materially to an insight into the mind of bygone 
generations.’ 

Now, throughout the whole of this collection of 
folk-lore and folk-stories of Wales there is a certain 
note to be heard. As the favourite music of the 
Welsh is commonly pitched in the minor key, so 
that note is well described as one of ‘sombre 
mysticism.’ It is most insistent in the chapters 
on the Cwn Annwn, Corpse-Candles and Phantom 
Funerals, Death and Transformation. Is it a note 
that is confined to the folk-lore of Wales? No, it 
is universal. But it is found most unmistakably 
where is found the union of deep and easily excited 
emotion, passionate religious conviction, and vivid 
popular imagination. And that union is found 
supremely among the Celtic populations of 
Scotland, Wales, and Brittany. 

Here is a case of the corpse-candle: ‘At 
Disgwilfa, about twelve miles from Carmarthen, 
a mysterious light was seen glimmering in the 
corner of a field, where the branches of a tall 
sycamore-tree made a deep shadow. For quite a 
year, winter and summer alike, this light appeared, 
and was seen by several persons, who commented 
upon the strange occurrence. The light glimmered 
in the corner, about two or three feet from the 
gate leading into the field, and was always seen 
between “ dusk and dawn.” At last the mysterious 
light disappeared, and the very next day a 
gentleman much respected in the district “came 
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to his end” by a fall from his horse. He was 
hunting, and, while taking the gate, fell over his 
horse’s head, and was killed on the very spot 
where the glimmering light or corpse-candle had 
been seen.’ 

Now, how do you account for this glimmering 
light? You cleverly suggest that it is the product 
of noxious gases, the vapour of swampy places, 
where the mysterious lights are known as jack-o’- 
lantern or will-o’-the-wisp. But the explanation 
will not be received. A distinct difference is 
made between the will-o’-the-wisp and the corpse- 
candle. The corpse-candle is often seen in the 
house, and sometimes in the room of a person 
about to die, or in the dwelling of somebody 
related to the individual. 


+ 
+ 


She Books of the CMtonts. 


Those to whom the Bible is still a single book, 
and every part of it equally inspired, find nothing 
in it more perplexing than the poverty and the 
lateness of its references to the future life. And 
even those who accept the doctrine of develop- 
ment, in the most unqualified exposition of it, are 
puzzled to understand how the Jews got on without 
a doctrine of immortality, and how they escaped 
so long having one when the nations around them 
mostly had it, and some of them made so much of 
ite (Dhe Rev.. To. Sproty > MvAy Vicar voheSt 
Paul’s, Wellington, New Zealand, has found an 
explanation. 

Mr. Sprott has written a book on Modern Study 
of the Old Testament and Inspiration (Cambridge 
University Press; 3s. net). It is a book for 
beginners. It is sent forth to enable the layman 
who has been somewhat moved from his moorings 
by vague impressions of what the Higher Criticism 
is, and what it has done to the Bible, to find good 
anchorage again. It is sent forth with much 
modesty, but also with plenty of learning and 
insight. And among other things it contains this 
about the early Hebrews and immortality. 

The Hebrews, says Mr. Sprott, were at first 
ancestor- worshippers. As they came to know 
Jehovah better, the whole system of ancestor- 
worship became repugnant to them. But when 
they cast away the superstitious elements of their 
belief in the world to come, they cast away the 
belief itself, The future life seemed so bound up 


with the heathen conception of it that they 
abandoned them both together. Then the time 
came when Israel was ready for a faith in the 
future life which should have both moral and 
spiritual value. That faith was reborn in con- 
nexion with the conception of the Kingdom of 
God. It first appears, says Mr. Sprott, in the: 
Book of Isaiah. The passage is Is 26%, ‘Thy 
dead men (Israel!) shall arise, and the inhabitants: 
of the dust shall awake and shout for joy; fora 
dew of lights is thy dew, and the earth shall 
produce the shades.’ 


Messrs. Constable have now nearly completed 
their series of ‘Religions Ancient and Modern’. 
but as it often happens with a series of books, the 
last volume is first and the first last. After the issue 
of seventeen volumes there comes Zhe Psycho- 
logical Origin and the Nature of Religion, by 
Professor James H. Leuba of Bryn Mawr College 
in the United States (1s. net). 

The same publishers’ ‘Philosophies Ancient 
and Modern’ has only just made a good start. 
The new volume is Schopenhauer, by Thomas 
Whittaker (1s. net). 


The Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., published 
in 1899 a book which he called Zhe Power of a 
Surrendered Life. In 1909 he publishes another 
book and calls it Zhe Surrendered Life (Morgan 
& ‘Scott; 6d..met).., That is a) mistake.) Dr 
Chapman’s books are worth inquiring for, and 
where is the bookseller who will be able to keep 
these two titles distinct ? 


When our religion is individualistic, when we 
are most concerned with ‘What shall Z do to be 
saved?’ we find the Gospels full of individual 
dealing. When our religion becomes socialistic, 
when we are occupied with the thought, ‘What 
shall I do to save another?’ we find the Gospels 
greatly occupied with crowds and communities ;. 
and we discover that Christ was a social reformer. 
Then it is that we marvel at men like Mill and 
Mazzini, and still more at men like Frederic 
Harrison and W. M. Salter in our own day, who 
have said, and still say, that Christianity is deficient 
in social morality. For an exposition of Zhe 
Social Teaching of the Bible, from beginning to. 
end, see the book under that title which has 


just been published by Mr. Culley (2s. net). It 
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contains short chapters, thirteen in all, on the 
social teaching of the Psalter, the social teaching 
of St. Paul, and so on, each chapter written by a 
different author, but every author a Wesleyan 
Methodist and a scholar, and the whole capably 
edited by the Rev. S. E. Keeble. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have issued the 
third volume of their ew Schaff Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge. It runs from 
CHAMIER to Dranporr. The proportion of 
short biographies to theological or religious 
articles is not quite so great as in the second 
volume, but it is still very great. This is inevit- 
able. For this abridged edition of Herzog 
retains practically all the biographies of the 
original, and adds to them a small number of 
British and a large number of American 
biographies. - 

For the most part the additional biographies 
are quite short, and most of the biographies in 
the original work are much shortened also. It is 
a pity that just a little more space had not been 
given to them, so that they might have included 
some estimate of the theological position of their 
subject. In a few cases they do include this, and 
the information is very welcome. But it is 
difficult to estimate a man’s theological value 
within a few sentences, and sometimes the writer 
shows us how it should not be done. This is 
what we have on Joseph Cook, for example, in 
addition to the usual information: ‘His con- 
servatism was most pronounced and his dogmatism 
also. He was immensely popular, and really was 
astonishingly well informed. As a public speaker 
he was always vehement, but not always easily 
intelligible.’ Unhappily Joseph Cook is not here 
now to read that. We should have seen how 
intelligible he could be. 

Much of the space is occupied with the Bible, 
for it is part of the idea of the work to make a 
dictionary of the Bible unnecessary. But that is 
not so appropriate either to America or to Britain 
as it is to Germany, because in English-speaking 


countries every one who is interested in the Bible | 


already possesses a Bible dictionary. Something 
might have been gained if a great effort had been 


made to show how the doctrines and institutions | 


of the New Testament passed into the history of 
the Church, and how they were developed or 
dropped throughout its history. But that idea 


does not seem to have occurred to any of the 
editors, German or American. There are two 
articles on Conversion, but they have no relation 
to one another. Seeberg’s is a short statement of 
the Scripture evidence; Beckwith’s is a most 
disappointing summary of the psychology of the 
subject. 

To return for a moment to the biographies. It 
is surprising that the editors of an Encyclopedia, 
in giving a list of an author’s works, should have 
omitted his contributions to encyclopzedias and 
dictionaries. Bishop Chase has never written 
anything that cost him more, or that has done 
more for the progress of scholarship, than his 
articles in the WDauctionary of the Bible; and 
Conder’s article on JERUSALEM in the same work 
is as good as any six of the separate small books 
which are mentioned at his name. 

The bibliographies deserve special notice. 
They are full and generally accurate. There are 
omissions, of course. Smellie’s work should have 
been given at the end of the article on the 
Covenanters. The editors should certainly see 
in future that the best edition of a work is given. 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture is referred to as ‘ London, 
1903, but the book was published as early as 
1871. And, to mention one more, the second 
edition of Julian’s Aymnology (1907) supersedes 
the first edition of 1892. 


Messrs. Longmans have published a new edition 
of Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan’s Lugland in 
the Age of Wycliffe (6s. net) The book was 
first published in February 1899. A new edition 
was issued in June the same year. This was 
reprinted in January 1900. Another edition was 
published in October 1904, which was reprinted in 
October 1906. This is the third edition. 

Now, it is pleasant to see Messrs. Longmans 
insisting upon the distinction between a reprint 
and an edition, and resisting the temptation to tell 
us how many thousands it all comes to. For even 
this edition of 1909 is not a mere reprint, although 
the author tells us that he has abandoned the 
study of this period of history for other fields of 
research and has done no more now than remove 
one or two positive errors of fact. 


To the ‘Citizen’s Library,’ which is edited by 
Professor Ely of Wisconsin, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan, there has been added a volume 
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on Zhe Elements of Sociology (5s. net). The author 
is Mr. Frank W. Blackmar, Ph.D., Professor of 
Sociology and Economics in the University of 
Kansas. If it is possible for ‘Elements’ to be 
more or less elementary, then Professor Blackmar’s 
volume is the most elementary of all. He expects 
us to know not one single thing about Sociology ; 
a state of mental nakedness which it is not easy 
to appear in. But this is to be said about Professor 
Blackmar, that whatever we knew about Sociology 
-at the beginning of his book, that and no more we 
know at the end of it. For it is all broken up 
into short hard paragraphs, not one of which is 
long enough or human enough to give us any 
understanding. There is nothing, for example, 
that would be of more practical value to us, or of 
more present interest, than some workable and 
illuminating ‘ principles of scientific Charity.’ That 
is the title of one of the paragraphs. But what 
does the paragraph contain? These principles: 
* The helpless must be taught to help themselves ; 
the work test should be applied to all persons to 
the extent of their working power ; indiscriminate 
giving is dangerous and should be prohibited ; 
every gift should be for the purpose of permanently 
helping the recipients; and, finally, scientific 
‘charity is a study of how to relieve and how to 
reform.’ 


Messrs. Marshall Brothers have published a 
‘cheap uniform edition of Dr. Arthur T. Pierson’s 
works, seven volumes in all. They are in stiff 
paper covers at the uniform price of 1s. net. The 
paper and printing are the same as in the dearer 
editions. Their titles are: Zhe Heights, Hopes, 
and Fleart of the Gospel, The Coming of the Lord, 
Evangelical Work, The Divine Art of Preaching, 
and Pagers for Thinking People. 


A book has just been published which, for 
those who read it, will spoil the point of one of 
Dickens’ most humorous character sketches. 
Dickens found the dissenting preacher whom he 
satirizes so mercilessly in Pickwick, in the 
Christian Community. Now the history of the 
Christian Community has just been written, and 
it is evident that there never was a Stiggins in it 
throughout all its history. 

The Christian Community is a society which 
was formed in 1685 for Christian service among 
the weavers, mostly Huguenot refugees, in Spital- 


fields and Bethnal Green. Matthew Arnold had 
his sympathetic limitations as well as Dickens, but 
he did not make the mistake that Dickens made 
about the members of the Christian Community. 
It was one of them he met one August when the 
fierce sun overhead smote on the squalid street of 
Bethnal Green. It was Dr. Tyler, whose strong 
aristocratic face looks out of the frontispiece of 
this book. The poem comes with new interest. 
Let us quote it, for all its familiarity. But let us 
notice before doing so that Zhe Story of the 
Christian Community is told by Mr. Edward C. 
Rayner, and the book is published at the Memorial 
Hall, London Street, Bethnal Green. ~ 


°*Twas August, and the fierce sun overhead 
Smote on the squalid street of Bethnal Green, 
And the pale weaver, through his window seen 
In Spitalfields, looks thrice dispirited. 


I met a preacher there I knew, and said, 
‘Til and o’erworked, how fare you in this scene?’ 
‘Bravely !’ said he, ‘for I of late have been 

Much cheered by thought of Christ, the living Bread.’ 


O human soul! as long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light, 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 


To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou roam, 
Not with lost toil thou labourest through the night, 
Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy home ! 


Mr. R. S. Latimer (name of good omen) has 
written a book which gives a history of the effort 
to obtain liberty of conscience in Russia during 
the last fifty years. The title is Under Three Tsars 
(Morgan & Scott; 3s. 6d. net). At the begin- 
ning of one of the chapters stand the words ‘ How 
long, O Lord, how long?’ They echo through 
the book. And yet who will blame the rulers 
whose sad faces encounter the reader as he turns 
the pages, faces more than serious, fearful with a 
hereditary sadness? It is a book of intense in- 
terest to the passionate follower of Christ. To 
the merely scientific observer there is food for 
thought in the intense religiousness of the Russian 
people, in their earnest determination to give God 
the first word in every act and event of their 
life. 


‘There is no more urgent problem in the whole 
range of Christian doctrine than the need to re- 
state the teaching on the Person and Work of 
God the Holy Ghost, which is assailed both from 
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Unitarian and Binitarian points of view.’ So says 
Dr. A. E. Burn in the Journal of Theological Studies 
for July as ‘he reviews two recent books by Nésgen, 
with which he is disappointed. Ndsgen’s books 
‘were issued in 1905 and 1907. Since then there 
‘have been’ books not a few on the doctrine of 
ithe Holy Spirit. The very latest is entitled Christ 
Invisible Our Gain (R.T.S.; 38. 6d.), written by 
the Rev. A. H. Drysdale, D.D. 

As Dr. Drysdale’s title is not a mere catch-penny, 
no one will look in his book for a complete state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. Dr. 
Drysdale is a preacher, and his purpose is practical. 
Much of the book is occupied with the absence of 
Christ. He finds great value in Christ’s absence 
—unspeakable gain in His very invisibility. But 
the absence of Christ is the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. And among the practical points which Dr. 
Drysdale impresses upon us regarding the presence 
-of the Holy Spirit is this, that when Christ’s work 
was finished, the Holy Spirit was put in possession 
for the first time of the most perfect instrument for 
spiritual service. That instrument was the cross of 
Christ. For ‘the Lord is good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works.’ But the Holy Spirit 
has never been able to use that blessed truth in 
the conversion of the world as He has used the 
truth that Christ ‘died for our sins, and rose again.’ 


Under the title of ‘The Church Universal,’ Messrs. 
Rivingtons have for some time been publishing 
small volumes of introduction to the study of 
Church History. They have now issued Volume 
I. of the series, entitled Zhe Church of the Apostles 
(4s. 6d. net). This volume has been written by the 
Rey. Lonsdale Ragg, B.D., Prebendary of Lincoln. 

It is a volume, as it seems to us, that is well 
fitted to take its place in a series of more than 
average excellence, and even the first place. Mr. 
Ragg’s scholarship is up to date. He explains the 
phrase in Ac 14%, ‘Jupiter, which was before their 
city’ as simply ‘Zeus Propoleos,’ and refers to 
Ramsay’s article on Lystra in the Dictionary of the 
Bible. But his scholarship is taken up into his 
imagination, and sometimes the writing becomes 
finely eloquent. He describes the effect of 
Stephen’s dying prayer upon a certain young 
man who was present among those who did 
him to death. ‘Saul never forgot that scene, that 
angel-face, “and when the blood of thy martyr 
Stephen was shed,” he sobs, “I also was standing 


by and kept the raiment of them that slew him.” 
Thus for months—it may be years—after the deed 
was done, the scene shone clear before his eyes, 
and there rang in his ears the echo of that last cry. 
He proclaimed himself the disciple of his earliest 
victim, and the slave of that victim’s Lord.’ 

The only criticism that seems called for is that 
Mr. Ragg makes rather more of outward organiza- 
tion and rather less of inward life than one should 
make who is thoroughly in touch with the Church 
of the Apostles. In doing so he is somewhat out 
of touch also with the most promising thought of 
his own day. 


‘And let me tell you, strange as it may appear 
—even paradoxical perhaps—that just in proportion 
as the supernatural, the superhuman, has faded 
away out of my thought of Jesus, and he has 
become in my thought simple, natural, un- 
miraculous, largely subject to heredity and 
environment like all of us, human in his hopes 
and fears, human in his efforts and no doubt 
his errors, human in his faith and trust, human 
in his disappointments and in his final seeming 
failure—so much the more my heart has clung to 
him, the more he has drawn my love and venera- 
tion, the more I have longed to be like him, the 
more I have trusted what he has to tell me of the 
Father and his love, the more he has become a 
real and living influence in my life, a power capable 
of touching me to holier mood and to braver effort.’ 

This sentence is taken from the first essay in a 
volume entitled, Zhe Place of Jesus in Modern 
Religion (Unitarian Association; 2s. net). The 
first essay in the volume was written by the late 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A. And how touching 
is this confession of contentment with things 
seen and with the meat that perisheth; of content- 
ment growing more contented, as the Kingdom of 
Heaven passes more out of sight. But the Jesus 
who is only human is not human. 


Among the fundamental things in religion with 
which men are now almost exclusively occupying 
themselves is Zhe Genesis of Evolution of the 
Individual Soul. The Rev. J. O. Bevan, M.A., 
F.G.S., F.S.A., has treated the subject scientifically 
in a little book published by Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate. 


Mr. A. W. Greenup, of St. John’s Hall, High- 
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bury, has edited Ze YValkut of R. Machir bar 
Abba Mari on Zechariah (4s. net). Who was 
Rabbi Machir bar Abba Mari? We know nothing 
about him but what he tells us himself. And all 
he tells us himself is about his ancestors. His 
Yalkut, however, which covers a large part of the 
Old Testament, and may once have covered it all, 
was written probably in the fourteenth century. 
Mr. Greenup has already edited the Yalkut on 
Hosea. 


> 


Kecent Gorcign Theology. 


Old Testament. 

A. van Hoonacker, De <Avameesche Papyrus- 
oorkonden van Elefantine (Belfort). 

P. Joiion, Ze Cantigue des Cantiques (Paris: 
Beauchesne. Fr.5). A philological and exegetical 
commentary. Professor Jotion adopts the allegorical 
interpretation. It is a song of the loves of 
Jehovah and Israel. 

M. Jugie, Azstorre du Canon de ? Ancien Testa- 
ment dans ? Eglise Grecque et ?Eglise Russe (Paris: 
Beauchesne.  Fr.1.50). 

J. Wilhelm Rothstein, Grundsiige des Hebraischen 
LRhythmus und Seiner Formenbildung nebst Lyrischen 
Texten mit. Kritischen Kommentar (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 
Professor of Theology in the University of Halle- 
Wittenberg brings his difficult subject up to date. 

A. Socin, Arabische Grammatk, 6th edition, 
edited by Karl Brockelmann (Berlin: Reuther & 
Reichard. M.7). 

Carl Steuernagel, Aebraische Grammatik, 3rd 
and 4th improved edition (Berlin: Reuther & 
Reichard. M.3.50). These are the most recent 


editions of two works belonging to the Porta 
Linguarum Orientalium, which have been adopted , 


as text-books in this country. 


Paul Torge, Seelenglaube und Unsterblichketts- | 
im Alten Testament (Leipzig: Hinrichs. | 
| Hinrichs. 
Hugo Winckler, Keclinschriftliches Textbuch sum ' 
revised, with an | 


hoffnung 
M.5). 


Alten Testament, 3rd edition, 
Introduction (Leipzig: Hinrichs. M.3). 


J. Winter and A. Wiinsche, Mechiltha: Ein 


tannattischer Midrasch zu. Exodus, for the first | 


time translated into German and explained, with 
‘Beitragen’ by Professor Dr. Ludwig Blau nee 
Hinrichs. M.11.20). 


M.12.40). In this handsome volume the | 


New Testament. 

Lic. Dunkmann, Kreuz und Auferstehung Jesu als 
Grundlagen der Heilsgemeinde (Leipzig: Deichert. 
M.1.25). 

Paul Fiebig, Die Aufgaben der neutestamentlichen 
Forschung in der Gegenwart (Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
50 pfennig). 

Caspar René Gregory, Zinleitung in das Neue 
Testament (Leipzig: Hinrichs. M.r1o). 


Religion and Ethics. 

Prof. L. de la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme : 
Opinions sur 1 Histoire de la Dogmatique (Paris: 
Beauchesne. Fr.4). 

Mgr. A. le Roy, La Religion des Primitifs (Paris : 
Beauchesne. Fr.4). 

Le B™ Carra de Vaux, Za Doctrine de ?Islam, 
(Paris: Beauchesne. Fr.4). 

These are the first three volumes of a new series 
entitled ‘Studies in the History of Religions.’ 
Each volume is written by a_ well-recognized 
authority. Professor Poussin and Baron de Vaux 
may be said to hold the very first place in their 
respective subjects. Bishop le Roy is not so well 
known as a student of primitive religion, but this 
book will give him his place. The volumes are 
illustrated. 

George Foucart, La JJéthode Comparative dans 
? Histoire des Religions (Paris: Picard). 

Professor Foucart’s specialty is the religion of 
Egypt. But no one can master one religion 
without knowing «a good deal about Religion. 
This is a simple and useful introduction to the 
comparative method of study. 

L. de la Vallée Poussin, Ze Védisme (Paris: 
Bloud). This little volume belongs to another 
new series entitled ‘ History of Religions.’ 

Paul Oltramare, La formule bouddhique des 
douze Causes (Geneva: Georg). 

Hermann Schneider, Zwez A ufsiitze sur ‘ree 
geschichte Vorderasiens (Leipzig : Hinrichs. M.1.80). 

Albrecht Alt, Zsvael und <Aegypten (Leipzig: 
M.2.40). 

Otto Weber, Aduard Glasers Forschungreisen in 
Sidarabien (Leipzig: Hinrichs. M.—60). 

G. Holscher, Die Geschichte der Juden in Paliis- 
tina seit dem Jahre yo nach Chr. (Leipzig: Hinrichs). 

P. Gillet, Z’éducation du Caractore (Paris: 
Desclée. Fr.3). 

Otto Willmann, Aristoteles als Pidagog und 


| Didakitker (Berlin: Reuther & Reichard. M.3). 
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The Joeals of 


fhe Mrophets.’ | 


By THE Rey. S. R. Driver, D.D., Recrus PRoressor or HEBREW, AND CANON or CHRIST 
CHURCH, OXFORD. 


‘The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad; and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the 
rose.’—Is, xxxv. I. 


There can be few who are in the habit of attend- 
ing a Cathedral service to whom these words are 
not familiar, and in whom they do not arouse 
exquisite and delicious memories. Two great 
tone-poets, who have enriched the devotional 
music of the Anglican Church with some of its 
choicest gems, have vied with one another in the 
effort to express in worthy melody the noble and 
beautiful prophecy of which this is the opening 
verse: in dignified and impressive tones they have 
depicted the sudden change in the aspect of the 
barren soil ; the waters breaking forth in the wilder- 
ness, and the streams in the desert; the doubts 
and fears of the exiled Israelites giving place to 
buoyancy and joy; the happiness of those privileged 
to mount triumphantly on the highway leading to 
their home; the rapture of sacred delight filling 
their breasts as they enter with singing into Zion, 
and are conscious that the supreme goal of human 
happiness has been reached by them, that sorrow 
and sighing have fled away, and that the discords 
jarring in the present have at last been resolved in 
the sweet and inexpressible harmony of the future. 
So long as the human soul remains susceptible to 
the emotions aroused by music, so long as music 
retains its magic power of winning entrance to the 
heart for true and noble thoughts, so long, we may 
be sure, the names of Wesley and Goss will be 
inseparably conjoined with the prophecy which 
now stands as the 35th chapter of the book which 
bears Isaiah’s name. 

What, however, may we learn from the prophecy, 
when we regard it in its context and original sig- 
nificance? It is connected intimately with the 
34th chapter, and forms its counterpart and sequel. 
The prophecy in the 34th chapter is directed 
against Edom, the near neighbour of Judah, but 
also its great rival, between which and Judah there 
prevailed a spirit of inveterate ill-feeling and 
jealousy, leading to frequent and bitter hostilities. 


1 A sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Christ, 
Oxford, on the first Sunday after Trinity, 1908. 


The day of triumph for Edom was when Jerusalem 
was entered, and the temple destroyed, by the 
Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar: Ezekiel and 
Obadiah? alike bear witness to the malicious 
exultation which the Edomites then expressed: 
they laid in wait to plunder and intercept the 
fugitives; they watched eagerly as the victorious 
Chaldeans broke down the walls; as a Psalmist, 
writing long after, has not forgotten, they even 
urged on the work of destruction, saying: 


Down with it, down with it, even to the ground ! 


The 34th and 35th chapters of Isaiah form one 
of those prophecies which, though incorporated in 
the Book of Isaiah, are not by Isaiah himself. 
The 34th chapter was written while resentment 
for this unfeeling behaviour of the Edomites was 
still keenly felt by the Jews. It consists of a long 
and impressive denunciation of the judgment 
impending on Edom: the prophet describes the 
carnage and destruction of which its country, he 
imagines, will shortly be the scene; its mountain 
stronghold will be laid desolate; its land will be 
buried under streams of molten lava; its castles 
and fortresses will become the resort of desert 
creatures, which will haunt its ruins for ever. 

To the desolation and abandonment thus anti- 
cipated for Edom, the picture in chap. 35 forms 
a striking and finely conceived contrast. For the 
Israelites, now at last to be delivered from their 
years of exile in Babylon, the wilderness and the 
parched land will rejoice, and the desert burst 
forth into a brilliant and abundant bloom. The 
wilderness meant is the broad arid expanse lying 
between Babylon and Palestine, which the exiles 
journeying homewards would naturally have to 
traverse. Jehovah is returning with His long-exiled 
nation; and the way by which He will pass must 
be worthily prepared for the progress of the Great 
King: the desert must be transformed into a 
paradise for the delectation of His people; 
avenues of stately trees must cast their shade 
about them: ‘the glory of Lebanon shall be given 

2 Ez age. abe 10. 12f. | Ob 10-14 
3 Ps 1377 (Prayer-Book Version). 
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unto it, the majesty of Carmel and Sharon’—those 
richly-forested districts of Palestine —‘7¢hey shall 
see the glory of the Lord, the majesty of our God.’ 

‘Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the 
feeble knees, Say to them that are of a fearful 
heart, Be strong, fear not’: let those among 
the exiles who are fearful and timorous, and who 
doubt whether their release is near at hand, take 
courage: ‘Behold, your God will come with 
vengeance ; /e will come and save you.’ Then 
human infirmities will cease to vex, and nature 
will co-operate spontaneously in the relief of human 
needs: ‘then shall the lame man leap as an hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb sing: for in the 
wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in 
the desert,’ yielding cool and near refreshment for 
the returning exiles: the glowing sand or mirage, 
which so often in Eastern countries deludes with 
false hopes the exhausted traveller, will become a 
real lake, and the thirsty land will send forth 
springs of water. ‘And an highway shall be there, 
and a way; and it shall be called The way of 
holiness; the unclean shall not pass over it, but 
it shall be for those: the wayfaring men, yea 
fools, shall not err therein.’ The prophet imagines 
in the desert a raised way leading from Babylon 
to Zion: only those who are worthy, those who 
are holy and clean, will be admitted upon it: 
but it will be so broad and plain that even 
the simplest, even ‘fools, will not lose their 
track upon it, so elevated and well- protected 
that no dangerous beast will be able to climb 
up and molest the pilgrims journeying along it: 
‘No lion shall be there, nor shall any ravenous 
beast go up thereon, they shall not be found there ; 
but the redeemed shall walk there’—not, of course, 
the ‘redeemed’ in the Christian sense of the term, 
but, as the expression is elsewhere explained, those 
whom Jehovah has redeemed from their long exile 
in Babylon: ‘and the ransomed of Jehovah shall 
return, and come with singing unto Zion; and 
everlasting joy shall be upon their heads; they 
shall obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.’ The prophecy is thus, 
in a word, a promise of the glorious return of the 
Jewish exiles from Babylon, of the bountiful pro- 
vision to be made for the relief of their temporal 
wants upon the way, and of the blessedness, 
spiritual and material, which will attend them 
when they are settled again in their ancient home. 

The prophecy is not the only one in which 


similar representations are found. The great 
prophecy of Israel’s restoration to Palestine, which 
now forms the last twenty-seven chapters of the 
Book of Isaiah and which was written approxi- 
mately at the same period, abounds in similar 
passages. The time has come for God’s ancient 
people to be released from its long captivity in 
Babylon: a crisis fraught with momentous issues- 
for the future is at hand; and in glowing imagery 
the prophet pictures the progress of the returning. 
nation under the protecting guidance of its God: 
‘Prepare ye in the wilderness the way of Jehovah,,. 
make plain in the desert a highway for our God. 
Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain. 
and hill shall be made low: and the glory of 
Jehovah shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see: 
it together. . . 7 I will open rivers on the bare 
heights, and fountains in the midst of the valleys :. 
I will make the wilderness a pool of water, and 
the dry land springs of water. I will plant in the 
wilderness the cedar, the acacia tree, and the 
myrtle: I will set in the desert the fir tree, the 
plane, and the cypress ‘together. . . . Go ye forth 
from Babylon, flee ye from the Chaldeans; with 
a voice of singing declare it even to the end of 
the earth: say ye, Jehovah hath redeemed his 
servant Jacob. And they thirsted not when he 
led them through the deserts: he caused the waters. 
to flow out of the rock for them: he clave the rock 
also, and the waters gushed out... .. And I will: 
set thy stones in fair colours, and lay thy founda- 
tions with sapphires... . And all thy children: 
shall be the disciples of Jehovah; and great shall 
be the peace of thy children. . . . Thy people also: 
shall be all righteous, they shall inherit the land 
fOr ever. > 

These, and such as these, are the gorgeous and 
brilliant traits with which the prophets of the Exile 
invest the rapidly approaching future of their 
nation. How imperfectly those expectations were 
realized, history tells us. It is true, the Jews were: 
permitted to return to their own country in the 
first year after Cyrus conquered Babylon ; but both 


the circumstances of the return itself and the state. 


of the restored community were in singular con- 
trast with the glorious anticipations of the prophets. 
No avenues of umbrageous trees protected by their 
shade the homeward marching Israelites: no 
streams gushed out from the wilderness beneath: 


their feet: when the temple and city-walls, after- 
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many hindrances and difficulties, were at last re- 
built, the splendour which the second Isaiah had 
promised to the restored city, the homage and 
respect of distant nations pressing forward with 
their offerings, and the expected ideal perfections,! 
which were to be the peculiar privilege of the 
restored community, were; one and all, conspicu- 
ous by their absence. ‘The prophecy of Haggai, 
and the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, written in 
large measure by men living within eighty years 
of the return under Zerubbabel, show sufficiently 
how meagre the principal results of the restoration 
were, how depressed and dependent the state of 
the restored community was. 

How are we to understand this painful dis- 
crepancy between the prophecy and the fulfilment? 
We must remember what the chagacter of pro- 
phecy is. The prophets, in the first place, write 
often as poets: they give play to their imagina- 
tion; they construct zdea/s, It is true, they also 
often deliver plain and direct utterances: they 
rebuke their contemporaries for their vices; they 
make matter-of-fact statements respecting the duty 
of man to his neighbour or to God ; they declare, 
in no ambiguous language, the temporal judg- 
ments, or temporal deliverances, which they see 
approaching. But they often intermingle in their 
discourses, especially in those which deal with the 
future, a large zdea/ element. The imagination, 
which has been such a powerful factor in the edu- 
cation of our race, and the master-creations of 
which have in all ages compelled the admiration 
and attention of mankind, is consecrated to the 
service of God, and is made the vehicle of the 
inspiring spirit. And thus, in the pages of the 
prophets, coming events are idealized: imagina- 
tive pictures of a golden age of moral and material 
blessedness are attached to them: a present crisis 
is no sooner past than the ultimate goal of human 
history is conceived to have been reached. Isaiah, 
when the vexatious tyranny of the Assyrian is past, 
pictures an immediate revolution in the character 
and fortunes of his people: he pictures society as 
at once transformed, freed from all the faults and 
shortcomings which mar the present ; he pictures 
his nation in the enjoyment of ideal felicity, and 
ideal spiritual and moral perfections, secure under 
the guardianship of its ideal King.? The overthrow 
of the hosts of Assyria is the crucial turning-point 


Ts 602-7» 10-12. 14-16, 18. 21, 
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in the history of his people: when that is accom- 
plished, the golden age begins. And so the pro- 
phets of the Exile idealize the coming restoration 
to Palestine: that with them is the crucial moment 
of history; and they depict it in more gorgeous 
colours than even Isaiah had ventured to employ. 
How, then, are these prophecies to be inter- 
preted? The prophets, it cannot be doubted, 
like other men, mean what they say: they believed 
that the pictures which they drew would be realized 
as they drew them. The only exceptions are cases 
in which it may be reasonably supposed that they 
are using figurative language, as when Isaiah, for 
example, describes the overthrow of the Assyrian 
army in imagery which obviously cannot be in- 
tended by him to be understood literally.2 But 
there are cases in which the prophets’ whole con- 
ception of the future is such that it cannot reason- 
ably be supposed to have been intended figura- 
tively ; and still it contains traits which have not 
been fulfilled in the past, and are of such a nature 
that they cannot be fulfilled in the future. I say,. 
cannot be fulfilled in the future: because the his- 
torical conditions with which alone these traits could. 
be consistent, and under which alone they could be 
intelligible, have passed away ; and whatever the 
future course of history may be, can never be 
reproduced. ‘Tyre was long ago destroyed: and. 
its people have perished, without ever, as Isaiah 
anticipated, consecrating their gains to the service 
of the true God.4 The great nation of Assyria has 
also passed away: but it never, as the same prophet 
likewise expected that it would do, shared with 
Israel its high theocratic privileges, or consorted 
with Israel and Egypt in the friendly worship of 
Jehovah. And it is contrary to the most funda- 
mental principles of the Gospel to suppose that 
Israel should ever become, as the great prophet 
of the Exile pictured that it would become, the 
priestly caste, with the Gentiles standing towards 
it in the subordinate position of laity, or that 
Jerusalem should become the actual and visible 
religious centre of the world, to be visited, week 
by week, and month by month, by pilgrims 
from all nations, to observe the Jewish feasts of 
the Sabbath and the new moon.® Large parts 
of Is 40-60 are prophecies of this kind. They 
plainly describe what the prophet conceives is 
to follow immediately after the return to Pales- 
3 Be. Is 10! 17 298 3027. 28- 30. 35, 
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tine: they cannot reasonably be regarded as in- 
tended figuratively : and they unquestionably have 
not been fulfilled. 

Nor can the difficulty be overcome by the 
exegetical expedient of spiritualizing the imagery 
of such prophecies so as to make them pre- 
dictions, in disguise, of Christianity. The language 
used is too plain to permit that. The Israelites 
are to be delivered not from the stronghold of 
sin and Satan, but from Babylon;-and_ their 
deliverer is not the Saviour of the world, but 
the Persian monarch, Cyrus. We must ‘take pro- 
phecy as we find it: we must not, prior to any 
inductive study of what the contents and character 
of the prophecies actually are, assume that every 
description of the future which they contain must 
tally necessarily with the event, and be surprised 
and disappointed if we find that it does not 
do so; nor must we unduly strain the language 
for the purpose of bringing the two into agree- 
ment. The prophet is much more than a mere 
fore-teller: he is in a far wider sense the inter- 
preter of the thoughts of God, the announcer to 
man of the Divine will and plan. He is not the 
less a true prophet because the picture of the 
future which he draws is sometimes a Divine ideal, 
rather than the reality which history actually brings 
with it. The ideals of the prophets display aston- 
ishing brilliancy and imaginative power. They 
stand before us, to kindle our admiration, to 
ennoble our aspirations, to stir our emulation. 
In no part of the Old Testament is the ele- 


in tbe 


G@ Sfudp in Iffustration, 


HERE is a man who believes that the highest reach 
of art in the preparation of the sermon is the art of 
illustrating it. And if rarity is an evidence of high 
attainment he must be nearly right. The title of 
Mr. Edwards’ book is Zhe Art of Illustration 
illustrated (Culley ; 3s. 6d. net). 

It is quite clear that Mr. Edwards has given 
some time to the study of the art.. And he has 
learned to practise it. His introduction contains 
good principles, illumined by good examples. 


vating and ennobling influence of the Spirit 
more manifest than in the great ideals of the 
prophets. But they must be read, and _ inter- 
preted, as ideals: the imaginative garb in which 
the prophets’ thoughts and aspirations are set forth 
must be recognized as such, and not regarded as 
necessarily, in all its details, a prediction of the 
future. And although such prophecies cannot, 
without doing violence to words, be understood 
even as disguised, or figurative, descriptions of the 
blessings of the Gospel, yet they do embody ideas 
which are appropriated, and find their fuller 
realization, in the Gospel: they depict states of 
ideal blessedness, which, though they are not, © 
and are not intended to be, identical with the 
blessings conferred by Christianity, may still be 
regarded as emblems, suited to the ages to which 
they were addressed, of the blessedness which it 
is the ideal aim of the Gospel to secure, partly 
upon earth, more completely hereafter in heaven. 
The felicity which the prophet of the Exile 
imagined would be the immediate consequence 
of the restoration to Palestine, may be viewed as 
an ideal, setting forth in warm and glowing colours 
God’s purposes of grace towards His faithful 
people, and the blessedness which He has in store 
for them, and at the same time serving as a 
fore-gleam, or prelude, of that wider and larger 
salvation, which He offers to all men in Christ. 
Unto which, in His mercy, may He vouchsafe 
to bring us, for the sake of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. 


- 


Study. 


He has also read liberally among the artists of 
illustrations, 

And yet, for all that, one can see that he has 
only skimmed the surface of his subject. He has 
a section on the Rev. William L. Watkinson, 
Ex-President of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
ference, as an illustrator. We could undertake to 
find more illustrations, and better, in a single 
sermon of Mr. Watkinson’s than he has found in 
all his writings. 

Take a sermon from his latest book, Zhemes for 
LTours of Meditation, and let it be the sermon on 
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‘The Claim of the Outsider.’ The text is Col 45, 
‘Walk in wisdom toward them that are without.’ 

The divisions of the sermon are simple, almost 
inevitable—I. The Distinction here assumed: 
‘them that are without’ implies ‘them that are 
within.’ II. The Duty of the Within to the 
Without. | 

In the Distinction itself Mr. Watkinson deals 
first with the reality of it, next with the determina- 
tion of it, and then with the signdficance of it. 
Under the vealzty he points out that though men 
dislike the distinction of sheep and goats, wheat 
and tares, it occupies the New Testament, and it 
can be seen in life itself. ‘We obey one law: the 
higher law of the mind, or the lower of the flesh. 
The antagonism between France and Germany is 
emphatic and the frontier is exactly defined—a 
clear line of demarcation not to be crossed with 
impunity.’ That is the first illustration. The 
determination of the distinction, he says, is made 
by Christ. But there is no illustration here except 
the Biblical one: ‘To be within is to be in Him. 
He spake of the temple of His body. 4 is the 
true Church.’ Under the significance, he says: 
‘We are exhorted in some quarters to judge Christ 
as we should another man, to judge the Bible as 
we should another book, the Church as we should 
any other institution ; but we cannot thus under- 
stand the faith of Christ. We do not know the 
_ glory of a garden by a glimpse through the hedge, 
the glory of a cathedral by walking about it and 
looking up at its dark windows, or the glory of a 
country by sailing round its shores; the garden, 
shrine, or country must be judged from within, 
and from within must we judge the Lord Jesus and 
all that pertains to His faith and service.’ And 
‘to be without,’ he says a little later, ‘is to be out- 
side the ark, struggling with the deluge.’ 

The second division is the Duty of the Within 
to the Without. Mr. Watkinson sums up the 
whole duty in this, that we must maintain igh 
character. And very soon we reach this illustra- 
tion: ‘ Years ago we read a work on Alpine flowers 
which was vividly written and brilliantly illustrated ; 
yet when we saw those very flowers in blue, gold, 
and crimson growing on the mountains we better 
understood their true glory.’ 

He points out that the Apostle’s word is not 
talk in wisdom, but wa/k in wisdom. ‘The sun 
needs no syllables to assure us that it shines; a 
letter of commendation is not necessary with the 
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evening star; the blue sky requires no dictionary 


to explain itself; no elocution is desirable to set 


forth the purity and grandeur of the sea; and the 
purple patch on the mountain side, the golden 
gorse on the heath, the red rose of the garden, 
persuade us of their lustre and sweetness without 
any tricks of rhetoric.’ Here is a very riot of 
illustration, but it is the riot of nature, which is 
the highest art. 

Then he touches on the elements of character. 
But first there must be symmetry and proportion. 
‘We often do ourselves and the cause of Christ 
great injustice by faults of temper and life which 
lessen our influence. As every one knows, the 
famous Church of St. Peter at Rome was not 
completed according to the original plan of 
Michael Angelo ; a later builder put up the facade 
in another order of architecture, in consequence 
of which the grand dome that Angelo fixed in the 
golden air is largely concealed, and the splendid 
proportions of the structure are not adequately 
realized.’ 

The elements of character he touches are all for 
avoidance. The first is zzg¢dness. Rigidness is 
not conscientiousness; it is the insistence upon 
hard-and-fast rules which are chiefly gratuitous. 
‘ The artists tell us that Nature abhors the straight 
line, that the curve is the line of beauty; and it is 
thus in morals. There are Christians who are so 
fond of straight lines that they would square the 
sun and flatten the rainbow.’ The next is vough- 
ness. Mr. Watkinson rarely makes use of an 
anecdote, but the rare use is the right use. ‘Ata 
meeting for Christian fellowship,’ he says, ‘we 
heard a brother deplore that he found himself 
lacking in that perfect courtesy which ought to 
distinguish the Christian.’ It is the only occasion 
upon which Mr. Watkinson has heard this grace 
referred to ina meeting. But he has heard men 
say, ‘I do not care for smoothness and suavity: 
I believe in reality and outspokenness.’ ‘What!’ 
he exclaims, ‘is not silk as real as sandpaper, and 
is it not infinitely more effective?’ The third is 
hardness. Hard people remind him of a tuning- 
fork ; ‘they are genuine enough, and you get from 
them a true note in a steely fashion, yet no one 
will mistake the sound for music, or care to die for 
such an instrument.’ The last is gloominess. And 
here Mr. Watkinson gives us a quotation, effective 
also on account of its rarity. It is from R. L. 
Stevenson: ‘I do not call that by the name of 
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religion which fills a man with bile.’ Then comes 
that most difficult of all the accessories to a great 
sermon, the touch of humour. ‘We remember 
seeing a South African journal which contained an 
advertisement for a lady help: “A Christian pre- 
ferred; cheerful, if possible.” So it has come to that!’ 

But character is combination of characteristics. 
And the sermon ends with a quotation from the 
diary of Andrew Bonar: ‘In prayer in the wood 
for some time, having set apart three hours for 
devotion; felt drawn out much to pray for that 
peculiar fragrance which believers have about them 
who are very much in fellowship with God. It is 
like an aroma, unseen but felt. Other Christians 
have the beauty of the Rose of Sharon ; these have 
the fragrance too.’ 


G@ Sturdp in Of Ensfiss. 


Wuat does the uneducated Englishman make of 
the phrase, ‘Woe worth the day!’ in Ezk 307? 
The Scotsman understands it instinctively ; for it 
is used freely in Scots to this day. But how many 
Englishmen catch the meaning of it as they read ; or 
how many of them have it explained from the pulpit? 

It comes from Coverdale. It was accepted by 
Cranmer and the Bishops, and so passed into the 
Authorized Version and is retained by the Revisers. 
Even Toy in the Polychrome Bible keeps the 
Authorized phrase, although he begins his intro- 
duction by saying: ‘The present rendering of the 
Old Testament is not a revision of the Authorized 
Version, but a new translation from the Hebrew in 
Modern English.’ 

The Hebrew is pix mn, hah layyom ; the Greek 
*Q @ihyepa; the Latin ‘vae, vae, diei.’ From the 
Vulgate comes Wyclif’s ‘Woo! woo! to the dai’; 
and the Douai, ‘wo, wo to the day.’ The same 


exclamation in the Hebrew in Joel 11° was rendered 
by Coverdale, ‘Alas, alas for this daye,’ and has 
come through all the later Versions in the form 
‘Alas for the day!’ except the Douai, which has 
the singular expression, ‘A a a, for the day,’ 
following literally, as Wyclif had already done, 
the Vulgate, ‘A aa, diei.’ 

‘Worth’ as a verb meant in Old English to decome 
or to de. In the Legends of the Saints (ed. W. M. 
Metcalfe, Scot. Text Soc., 1. 11) it is said of St. 
Machor that 


Growand ay furth he wes 
In vertu and in gudnes, 
And for he doutyt for to fal, 
Til abstinens he gef hym al, 
And held his flesch undirlout, 
‘ For dred it suld worth stout 
A-gane the saul. 


It is still in use in modern Scots. 
1838) says, ‘I was... 
wort of a’ the sheep.’ 

Accordingly, ‘woe worth the day’ means “evil 
happen to the day.’ Blind Harry has the phrase 
in Schir Wilkam Wallace (ed. J. Moir, Scot. Text 
Soc., iv. 744)— 


Hogg (Zales, 
considering what could be 


Than wepyt scho, and said full oft, ‘ Allace 
That I was maide, wa worthe the coursit cas! 


Spenser has ‘Woe worth the man,’ in the /aerie 
Queene, Vi. XXxil. 7— 


Wo worth the man, 
That first did teach the cursed steele to bight 
In his owne flesh, and make way to the living spright. 


And Chaucer, in Zvozlus and Criseyde, ii. 345, uses 
the phrase four times in successive lines— 


Wo worth the faire gemme vertulees ! 
Wo worth that herbe also that dooth no bote! 
Wo worth that beautee that is routhelees ! 
Wo worth that wight that tret ech under fote ! 


—- 


The Baw of Durification 


in Mar& vii. 1-23) 


By THE Rasei A. BUCHLER, PH.D., PRINCIPAL OF THE JEWS’ CoLLEGE, LONDON. 


Tue difficulties in Mark’s report of the incident 
of the washing of the hands before eating bread, 
and in his remarks on the Jewish laws of purifica- 
tion, are so well known that it is hardly necessary 


1? Lecture read before the Cambridge Theological Society 
on May 13th. 


to enumerate them. On the other hand, the 
explanations of the passage offered by com- 
mentators are either unsatisfactory or do not 
do justice to the rules of purification as pre- 
served in the early Jewish literature. In most 
cases the commentaries give criticisms of the 
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Jewish law instead of trying to understand them ; 
for the rules, though not very involved, are yet 
such as fail to attract sympathy. Vet only in- 
formation derived directly from the Talmudic 
sources about the laws of purification can afford 
the clue to the puzzles of Mark’s long, but in- 
complete report. 


1. THE CoMmposiTION OF Mark 71-28, 


This chapter falls into four parts: 1. The state- 
ment of the Pharisees that some of Jesus’ disciples 
neglected the usage of washing before meals, and 
their reproach (vv.!:-5), interrupted by Mark’s 
explanation of (a) the custom of washing the 
hands before a meal, and (4) of another custom 
of purification before eating, consisting in bathing 
(vv.3-4), and (c) of dipping vessels (v.4). The 
addition of 4 and ¢ was not required as explana- 
_ tion of the incident, but is due to v.8» (see below). 
In part two (vv.%8) Jesus returns the reproach instead 
of giving an answer, and says that the Pharisees 
lay aside the commandment of God and hold the 
tradition of men, and he refersito Is 29. In 
the third part (vv.°!%) Jesus gives the instance of 
vows in which the observance of the tradition 
supersedes a Biblical law. In part four Jesus 
explains first to the people, and afterwards more 
fully to His disciples, that food which according to 
the Pharisees defiled man, in fact defiled nobody, 
but that only wrong actions defiled. 

Now part two, Jesus’ reproach, strangely refers to 
the washing of pots and cups, as though the 
instance by which Jesus is about to illustrate His 
general reproach of the neglect of the Pharisees, 
were concerned with washing vessels or furniture. 
This is all the more strange, as in His following 
speeches to the people and to the disciples, Jesus 
only deals with food that defiles man, but makes 
no reference to vessels, although food could be 
defiled either by hands levitically unclean or by 
- impure vessels. In addition to this, Jesus did 
not explain which commandment of God, in His 
view, the Pharisees neglected on account of 
washing the hands before meals. The third 
difficulty in this reproach is the supposition that 
unwashed hands could defile food to such a 
degree that the food could in its turn defile 
the body of him who ate it. Such a degree of 
uncleanness of unwashed hands. is contrary to 
rabbinical law. Even more difficult is Mark’s 
statement that the Jews, when coming from the 


market, had to bathe before eating. All efforts 
to prove this a custom, even of the strictest Jew, 
must fail. No rule at all similar is preserved in 
the vast rabbinical code of clean and unclean, 
or can be derived from any of its minute pre- 
scriptions about levitical purity. There seems 
to me to be only one possible way of explain- 
ing all this which is not forced, namely, that 
the reproaches and statements refer to priests, 
Aaronites. This granted, every detail is borne 
out by rabbinical law in the Talmudic literature. 

2. The parallel in Mt 15120 shows the same 
divisions: (1) The reproach of the Pharisees 
(vv.!-2); (2) Jesus’ stricture on the Pharisees that 
they transgress God’s commandments because of 
their tradition (v.’) ; (3) the instance of this (vv.*®) 
and after it the reference to Is 291%; and (4) the 
statement to the people (vv.1l) and to the 
disciples (vv.1#-2°), with the additional conclusion: 
‘These are the things which defile a man, but to 
eat with unwashen hands defileth nota man.’ The 
first difficulty in Mark’s statement does not exist 
here, since Jesus’ reproach that the Pharisees 
neglect God’s commandments because of their 
tradition, refers in Matthew not to washing the 
hands, but to vows only; and further, there is 
no reference at all to the purification of vessels. 
Therefore it seems to be in Mark some later 
detail. How did it come in? 

Lk 113754 knows more fully an incident that 
occasioned the whole discussion on the washing 
of the hands. A Pharisee invited Jesus to a meal, 
and when Jesus sat down to the meal without 
having bathed (¢Barric6y), his host wondered at 
His neglect.1_ Jesus’ attack there on the Pharisees 
is not a general one, as in Mark and Matthew, but 
He says instead (v.59): ‘Now do ye Pharisees 
make clean the outside of the cup and the platter ; 
but your inward part is full of ravening and wicked- 
ness. (4°) Ye fools, did not he that made that 
which is without, make that which is within also? 
(1) But rather give alms of such things as ye 
have; and behold, all things are clean unto you.’ 
The difficulties of this answer may be best looked 
up in the commentaries. As the reply stands at 
present, the meaning seems to be: You clean the 
vessel, the body, outside, but inside it is full of 


1 It is more probable that the original report related the 
attack of the Pharisees to have been directed against Jesus, 
and that Matthew and Mark from respect for Jesus sub- 
stituted the disciples, and not wzce versa. 
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dishonesty and injustice. But the corresponding 
passage in Mt 23% runs: ‘For ye make clean the 
outside of the cup and of the platter, but within 
they are full of extortion and excess. (?¢) Blind 
Pharisee, cleanse first that which is within the cup 
and the platter, that the outside of them may be 
clean also.’! It is extremely difficult to see what 
it was that suggested to Jesus the reference to 
cleansing vessels. If He meant to say: You 
wash your hands, in order to keep the vessel 
clean, it would have been all well; but there is 
in the description of the incident and of the meal 
no reference to vessels, and, as a matter of fact, 
there were no vessels to mention, since the bread 
was eaten with the hands. We would have to 
assume that when sitting down to the table, Jesus 
noticed that some vessels were just being purified 
for some momentary use at the meal, and that 
this gave Him the occasion for His remark on 
the vessels. His reproach, caused by the criticism 
of the Pharisee, must therefore have originally 
included two points, the washing of the hands 
and the purification of vessels, as is suggested 
by Matthew’s report. Matthew and Luke re- 
ported from their source one of the reproaches, 
namely, that on the vessels; Mark, from his, 
reported the other, namely, that on the hands. 
Mark’s editor wanted to be complete, and for 
this purpose inserted in his source the reproach 
contained in the other source. This made it 
then necessary that Jesus should refer to the 
cleansing of pots and cups, and for that Mark 
had to explain to his readers not only the custom 
of washing the hands before a meal, but also that 
of dipping vessels for purification. His reference 
to the bathing or sprinkling of the body on 
coming from the market suggests that he knew 
a third report in which Jesus reproached the 
Pharisees for their bathing when coming from 
the market. The commandment of God which 
the Pharisees neglected on account of their puri- 
fications was, according to Matthew and Luke, 
that which forbids rapacity and excess. The 
editor of Mark probably intended to insert this 
too, and for this purpose arranged the sentences 
of his separate sources in such a way as to obtain 
room for this insertion; but ultimately forgot to 
add the few words on the dishonesty of the 
Pharisees. 

3. Now, as to the actual conditions underlying 

1 See Wellhausen on Lk 11°9, 


the severe strictures of rapacity, apart from the 
fact that Luke clearly distinguishes between scholar 
and Pharisee, the rabbis, as far as I know their 
poor conditions and their wretched lives, had no 
opportunity for exhibiting rapacity and excess. 
It can only have been the wealthy landowner or 
merchant who happened to be a Pharisee, and 
who, by his dealings with the poorer class, in- 
curred the reproach pronounced by Jesus. Their 
ways were not strictly honest, and were in other 
respects open to blame, and they did not give 
them up when nominally and outwardly they 
joined the ranks of the Pharisees. They seem, 
according to the passages quoted, to have under- 
taken two things of the law especially: to give 
all tithes and priestly dues properly, and besides 
this to observe some of the laws of levitical purity. ~ 
For in Lk 114% Jesus on the same occasion, when 
He blamed the Pharisee with whom He dined, 
reproached the Pharisees generally that they tithed 
even herbs but neglected judgment and the love of 
God (in Mt 23% judgment, mercy, and faith). It 
is quite possible, as it is suggested by some com- 
mentaries, that this passage is merely a collection 
of various reproaches once separate, but now 
ascribed to one occasion; and in support of this 
it may be noticed that Matthew connects the 
same attack with another occasion. But if in 
point of fact an actual occurrence does underlie 
this report, then it must be assumed that the 
Pharisee carefully tithed the food in the presence 
of Jesus. Or he may have said to Jesus that He 
or His disciples ought to have washed their hands 
for the bread, and all the more so as it was made 
of corn properly tithed ‘and prepared in strict 
levitical purity. And it must be added that 
Pharisees deserving such scathing strictures were 
not the rule, since the wealthy Pharisee in Lk 1811 
could boast of not being as other men are, ex- 
tortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
publican. He is not represented as an exception. 
among the Pharisees, nor did Jesus question that 
the Pharisee was justified in stating this. 


2. THe Laws oF PURIFICATION. 


1. Mark states three rules of levitical purifica- 
tion as generally observed by all Jews: (1) Washing 
the hands before meals; (2) sprinkling or bathing 
when coming from the market; (3) washing cups, 
wooden and brazen vessels, and beds.? It is strange 


* The last word is omitted in some manuscripts. 
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| that in the case of the vessels Mark failed to men- 
tion the occasion on which the washing had to be 
done; but from the references in the first two 
points it can be inferred that besides the ordinary 
purification dipping had to be applied to a vessel 
before its use at a meal. The commentaries refer 
to Edersheim, ‘who shows that the Jewish ordin- 
ance required immersions (Sazticpovs) of the 
vessels.’ What vessels and in what case, is not 
explained; obviously the commentators assume 
that every vessel in every case had to be immersed 
before being used. Edersheim! gives eight lines 
on the purification of vessels, and the information 
which they afford is poor and misleading. I know 
only of two occasions when vessels of a lay Israelite 
had to be purified? either when they have been 
obtained from a non-Jew, even if he had not used 
-them,? or when actually defiled by a levitical 
“impurity. But the context in Mark does not 
Suggest that the vessels have just been bought 
in the market from a non-Jew, nor that they 
had been defiled in some way or other, but 
Mark states the purification as a usual pro- 
cedure recurring frequently in the house of a 
Pharisee. And if the word xAwéy is correct, even 
a part of the furniture would have been included 
in the frequent purifications which, in spite of 
the repeated assertions of most of the commen- 
tators of the passage in Mark and of recent his- 
torians of the period, was never in vogue among 
non-priests. 

2. The form in which Mt 23% and Lk 11% 
present the same reproach of Jesus against the 
Pharisees, only enhances the difficulty; for both 
speak of the cleansing of the outside of vessels, 
and no mention is made of immersing them. 
Here, again, I am unable to find any clear case 
in which a vessel had levitically to be purified 
outside and not at the same time inside, except 
when levitically unclean liquids caused a lighter de- 
filement of a vessel of wood or of metal.4 Although 
the principle of distinguishing between the outside 
and the inside of the vessel in reference to levitical 
defilement can be traced to R. Gamaliel 1., the 

1 The Life and Times of Jesus, ti. 9-15. 

2*Aboda Zara v. 12 and the Baraitha in b. ‘Aboda Zara 
75”, Sifré Num 158, Sifré Zuta in Jew. Quart. Review, 
vi. 657 ff. 

3 See, for instance, Besa ii. 2, 3, and the Baraithas in b. 
Besa 18%, 19%. 

4 Kelim xxv. 6: a vessel the exterior of which has been 
defiled by liquids, its exterior only is defiled, but its inside 


contemporary of Jesus,® and followed up from that 
time onwards,® it is expressly stated that such 
impurity applied to priestly due only as opposed 
to holy things;’ in no case did it apply to the 
ordinary food of even the strictest lay Jew. It is 
true that a Baraitha, quoted by R. Bibi in the 
Babylonian schools of the fourth century, deals 
with the distinction mentioned in reference to 
holy things of the temple, as well as to holy 
things in the provinces, and R. Bibi interpreted 
the second point to refer to food of a lay Jew, 
handled by him as a thing of the levitical purity 
of holy things. Consequently Matthew and Luke’s 
report could be understood as referring to vessels 
of lay Jews. But even if this passage were of an 
earlier date than it actually is, it would show that 
only the vessels of such lay persons as observed 
the highest degree of purity in their food, were 
liable to be defiled outside and not at the same 
time inside, and only food of that purity could 
be defiled by such vessels. It accordingly must 
refer to priests or lay Jews during their stay in 
Jerusalem for the purpose of partaking of sacrificial 
meals, or those priests and those very few laymen 
in the provinces who kept their food in the highest 
degree of purity. Since Matthew and Luke make 
Jesus refer to such purification as an everyday 
occurrence, there is only one way of explaining it, 
namely, that Jesus described the procedure ob- 
served by priests and not by laymen. 

The wooden and brazen vessels and beds which 
Mark enumerates, when defiled by an unclean 
liquid, required purification from outside only; 
when defiled by an impurity of a higher degree, 
they had to be immersed. But such purifications 
were required only in the case of priests, for their 
meals of priestly dues or of ordinary food kept in 
the same degree of purity. And we must therefore 
assume that Jesus entered the house of an Aaronite, 
and saw how diligently and carefully the vessels 
and the beds to be used at the meal were cleansed 
from the outside only, Of course, vessels and beds 
were usually clean and pure; but the doubt lest 


and all its handles are pure. If its inside is defiled, the 
whole vessel is unclean (Pesah. 17°). 

5 Baraitha in Bekhor. 38%, Sifra on Lev 11, p. 537 § 4. 

6R. Tarfon and R. ‘Akiba discuss it in Kelim xxv. 7, 
R. Eliezer and R. Joshua in Tos. Yadayim i. 8, Simon, 
‘Azarya’s brother in i. 9, Mishna Tohar. viii. 7, anonymous 
scholars in Kelim xxv. 4, R. Jehuda in Pesah. 17”. 

7 Hagiga il. I. 

8b, Hagiga 22°, 
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some defilement even of a slight degree might 
possibly have reached them, necessitated the 
purification. Not even the average priest in 
Galilee observed these very minute laws, and cared 
little for possible defilement of slight impurity. 
Only priests of strict observance who cared to 
handle their priestly dues in levitical purity, learned 
and observed those rules. All the abuses advanced 
by Schiirer instead of argument against this inter- 
pretation of the laws of levitical purifications 
derived from rabbinical sources, will not remove 
the proofs, unless a refutation from sources is 
offered. In conclusion it may be stated that a 
point similar to the purification of beds incident- 
ally reported confirms the view just expounded. 
In Tos. Kelim 3 iii. 4 we read: ‘If (unclean) 
liquids fall upon a part of a table, the whole table 
is defiled; if they fall upon its exterior, only its 
exterior is defiled. If the liquids fall upon its leg, 
the leg has to be wiped and it is pure. R. Jehuda 
said: I shall quote a practical occurrence (25m) : 
the priests never refrained from putting the leg of 
a table upon unclean liquids, for they said, the leg 
has only to be wiped to become pure.’ R. Jehuda, 
in order to illustrate the law of this impurity, ex- 
pressly quoted the procedure observed by priests, 
but could not adduce one of Pharisaic rabbis, who 
certainly were stricter in their observance of laws 
applying to them, but did not observe such rules 
of levitical purification. 

3. In the second part of Mark’s report the texts 
vary between favricwvra: and Barriowvra. If the 
first reading is correct, the statement that Jews 
coming from the market had to be sprinkled, is 
extremely difficult. Sprinkling with ashes of puri- 
fication was applied to men or vessels only in case 
of defilement by a dead human body, brought 
about either by being under the same roof with, 
or by touching in the open air, a dead human body 
or a bone of it or a grave (Nu 191416 3728), 
According to rabbinical law, also a grave hidden or 
supposed to be hidden under the surface of the 
earth necessitated the purification by sprinkling. 
The fact that Luke in the same connexion (11*) 
and Matthew immediately after the washing of 
vessels (2377) compare the Pharisees to graves, 
would suggest that the defilement referred to in the 
reports underlying Matthew’s and Luke’s, and used 
by Mark’s ultimate editor, was a defilement by 
graves. Perhaps the discussion took place in a 
town or village of the. levitical character of 


Tiberias,! where the market was once a cemetery. 
However, there are also decisive objections to this 
interpretation. In Mark this sprinkling is repre- 
sented as an everyday occurrence, and no reference 
is made to graves. And secondly, ‘on coming 
from the market’ is quite incorrect in reference to 
sprinkling, since such purification could take place 
only on the third and seventh days after the 
defilement (Nu 19%), and in no case immediately 
on coming from the place of actual or assumed 
impurity. And even apart from this great difficulty 
sprinkling was applied to lay Jews, as a rule, only 
shortly before the festivals of pilgrimage, in order 
to purify the Jew for partaking of sacrificial meals 
in Jerusalem and for visiting the temple. Priests, 
however, who had to be pure for eating their dues, 
had to be cleansed whenever they had incurred the 
defilement by stepping on graves in the ground of 
the market. If, therefore, favricwvrae is correct, 
Mark can only have referred to purifications of 
Aaronites in a place where the market was con- 
sidered to have been a cemetery. But the other 
objections prove faytiowvrat untenable. 

If, therefore, Bamticwvrat was the original 
reading, the question arises whether people coming 
from the market actually used to bathe for levitical 
purification and what the occasion for such a bath 
was? It may be stated at once that even the 
strictest observance of levitical purity knows 
nothing in rabbinical law of such a custom. 
Edersheim’s note on this matter is utterly baseless 
in which he says: ‘Any contact with the heathen, 
even the touch of his dress, might involve such 
defilement that on coming from the market the 
orthodox Jew would have to immerse.’? Since he 
gives no references, it is difficult to say whence 
he derived his erroneous statements.? Schiirer 


1 Josephus, Awd. xviii. 2, 3, Sabb. 33>, jer. Sebi‘ith ix. 1. 

2 Life and Times of Jesus, ii. 9-15. 

® Perhaps he had in mind Epiphanius’ note on the 
Samaritan observance of purity in Heeres. ix. 3, where he 
reports : ‘The Samaritans, on coming from abroad, purify 
themselves from the defilement by applying urine; when 
they touched a stranger or a non-Samaritan, they bathe in 
their garments, and they detest a dead body.’ But 
Edersheim certainly knew that the Samaritans, owing to 
their living on the Mount of Gerizim and in its close 
neighbourhood, observed constant levitical purity, and that 
their laws of purity were much stricter than the rules of the 
rabbis. Another case for immersing after coming from the 
market could be when one is afraid that a non-Jew has, 
when speaking, spit uponhim. R. Joshua b. Hananyaasked 
his disciples after his visit at the house of a non-Jewish lady : 


| 
| 
| 
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notes ! the Mishna Hagiga ii. 5: He who is about to 
eat ordinary (non-holy) food or tithe or priestly dues 
has to wash his hands; for a sacrificial meal he has 
to immerse them ; for the sin-offering, if his hands 
are defiled, his body is defiled. And to this 
Schirer adds: ‘Bathing of the whole body before 
a meal cannot be found as general prescription in 
rabbinical literature ; the interpretation of the New 
Testament passages is uncertain.’ From this one 
thing can be inferred cogently: Mark’s statement 
cannot possibly have described a practice of lay 
Pharisees, not even of those of the strictest observ- 
ance. It cannot have referred even to Aaronites, 
since according to the Mishna quoted even they 
had to wash only their hands for eating priestly 
dues, not the whole body. There were no sacrificial 
meals in Galilee for which lay Jews would have had 
even to immerse the hands, nor were their sin- 
offerings of any kind, for which Aaronites would 
have had to bathe; so that there seems no way of 
substantiating Mark’s statement that the Jews, when 
coming from the market, bathed. Here even the 
assumption does not help us, as in the case of puri- 
fying vessels, that it referred to lay Jews who ob- 
served in their food the levitical purity of sacrificial 
meals, for in this case only immersing the hands was 
required. Only if they observed in their food the 
levitical purity of sin-offerings, would bathing have 
been required. But only very few instances of lay- 
men of such strictness are known, and those are as 
rare exceptions specially reported. Johanan b. Gud- 
geda in Hagiga ii. 7 a Levite, José b. Joézer a very 
pious priest and the proselyte Akylas in Tos. Hagiga 
ili. 3 are especially mentioned, although the degree 
of purity which they observed was not as high as 
to impose upon them bathing before meals. No 
doubt, some very strict priests may have observed 
the same high purity even in Galilee in order to 
prepare themselves at home for the service in Jeru- 
salem. But Mark clearly reports that the Jews 
bathe when coming from the market, and he does 
not seem to refer to exceptions of great rarity. 

4. The only solution, it seems to me, is suggested 
by the following report, which is incidentally pre- 
served in the Talmudic literature, and which teaches 


When you saw me taking a bath, of what did you suspect 
me? They answered: We thought a stream of spittle 
from her mouth may have flown upon your garments. Then 
he said, I assure you, it was so (Confer jer. Joma i. 387; 
Tos. Nidda v. 3; b. 33”, where the same happened to a high 
priest on the day of Atonement). 

1 Geschichte ii., 3rd edition, 577, note 7. 


three points in the clearest possible manner: (1) 
Bathing because of defilement was required imme- 
diately on coming home, (2) from the market, (3) by 
laymen about to partake of a sacrifical meal in 
Jerusalem, or for Aaronites in the provinces of 
Palestine about to eat their priestly dues. In 
Tos. ’Ahiloth xvii. 21 we read: ‘Rabbi, R. 
Ismael b. R. José and R. Eliezer ha Kappar once 
spent a Sabbath in the shop of Pazzi in Lydda. 
On that occasion they asked R. Pinhas b. Yair, 
who sat in front of them: What is your (school’s) 
view about Ashkalon’s position (is. it a part of 
Palestine or abroad)? He replied: People sell 
wheat in their basilikas, immerse and eat in the 
evening their Pascha. Then they asked him: 
In what does it differ from abroad? He replied: 
In the fact that only after the non-Jew has stayed 
there for forty days, is the basilika considered 
defiling as is the case abroad.’ To understand 
this, we must remember that owing to the suspicion 
that a body may be buried in the dwelling- 
place of a non-Jew, any Jew visiting such a house 
was considered defiled by a dead body and had 
to bathe in order to be permitted to partake the 
same night of the;Passover meal. Since the defile- 
ment was only assumed as possible, the rabbis 
allowed the purifying bath to be taken immediately 
without any preceding sprinkling.of ashes. Now in 
the parallel Baraitha in Jer. Shebrith vi. 36° 35 the 
report of the same incident differs in an essential 
point. The answer of R. Pinhas b. Yair is this: 
‘We used to go down to the provision market of 
Ashkalon and to buy wheat, then we’ came up to 
our place, bathed, and ate our priestly dues.’ 
Whereas in the first report R. Pinhas related, no 
doubt from a reliable source, an incident of the 
times before the destruction of the temple; 
according to the parallel, the Aaronites of his own 
time, himself among them, required an immersion 
after having been in the market of Ashkalon, in 
order to be allowed to eat priestly due. Mark’s 
report could therefore have referred only to 
Aaronites, and not to lay Jews. This only confirms 
the explanation given of the other details of 
jurisdiction in Mark. The place where he noticed 
the practice was a town inhabited partly by non- 
Jews, either Sepphoris or Tiberias or some other 
city of Galilee, and at the same time a place 
inhabited by a great number of Aaronites practising 
the strict rules of levitical purification. 

s. Reverting now to Jesus’ objection to the 
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Pharisaic law of defilement, it is obvious from 
his words against the defilement caused by food 
taken in, and from his emphasis of impurity 
coming from within, that the Pharisees taught 
that unwashed hands defiled the food, and the 
food in turn defiled the body inside. If this 
inference is correct, it is contrary to early rabbinical 
law. The assumed impurity of unwashed hands 
is of a.slight force, and though it can be transferred 
to food touched, the food defiled cannot in its 
turn transfer the impurity to the body of him who 
eats it. 
(Zabim v. 12), and in all the passages dealing with 
assumed impurity of the hands. Everywhere the 
technical term p>p1p is used for this impurity, which 
can be transferred once and no further, as opposed 
to paoun. At the same time it is stated that the 
impurity of the hands applies only to priestly dues.1 
And Ilfa, a rabbi of the beginning of the third 
century, points out (Sabb. 14°) that when this 
assumed impurity of the hands was first introduced 
by Hillel and Shammai, it was instituted to apply 
to priestly dues only. And the same is repeated 
in other Baraithas quoted in the discussion there. 
This, again, leads to the conclusion that Mark’s 
statement about the defiling force of the unwashed 
hands applied only to Aaronites on account of 
their priestly dues, and not to the lay Jew and 
his food. And secondly, since the impurity of 
the hands is described as defiling food to such 
a degree that the food in turn defiles a man, 
the hands must have been not only unwashed, but 
also actually defiled by some real levitical impurity.” 


1 This rule remained unaltered even in the second century, 
when the school of R. Meir extended the laws of purification 
to laymen. For we find in Tos. Tohar. 1. 6, mxnyp nn 
pyow a7 .poynd oF pxd AINA nx MoD Epa tnx mdo Ins 

» mond nw w3p> vbnn oa ys we tow syds 73 
the hands defile with a transferable defilement when holy 
things of the temple are concerned, but defile with an 
untransferable defilement, when priestly due is concerned ; 
the hands, however, defile no ordinary food. In a more 
general form in Para xi. 5: “DBD DMD 37D OD nN pywr bo 
ppam) ND 7°27 27 pyar any apns nx Sow) espa nx 
swyp2 pro. In Hullin 33? in a Baraitha: mbnn oy pS sun 
pond mbnn oy PRD va] wD OX AYN pa pynwrar .phind 
mond nviw, Here the hands are actually defiled by some 
impurity of serious nature which does not at the same time 
defile the whole body. Such impurity of the hands accord- 
ing to R. Meir in R. Simon b. Eleazar’s tradition applies to 
ordinary food. In Jer. Hagiga ii. 78> 18; J2 pyow °35 °3n 

enpvand nyaen pind adnn os ND 1359 owD rw THydy 

2 It is very improbable that Jesus was an Aaronite; for 
otherwise the Pharisees would not have failed to blame Him 


This rule is clearly laid down in the Mishna | 


In fact Mark’s wording clearly confirms this 
inference. His source in 7? reported: The 
Pharisees saw some of Jesus’ disciples eat bread 
Kowats xepoiv, and a later editor interpreted this 
by totr’ éorw dvimros. Was he correct in this 
interpretation? Kowés is used in this chapter 
several times (though only as verb xowédw), in 
vy. 15. 18. 20. 23, andin all these cases it means ‘ defile’ 
and not ‘to be unwashed.’? Consequently the 
adjective in the source must have meant the same: 
‘ defiled hands’ and not ‘ unwashed hands.’ When 
the wrong interpretation was inserted in Mark’s 
report, the usage of considering unwashed hands 
as defiling had developed among the Jews, and 
the author of that insertion simply attributed 
to an earlier generation the usage of his own 
times. 

To sum up. By comparing with the earliest 
material about the laws and practices of levitical 
purification in rabbinical literature, the several 
details in Mark’s report in chap. vii. about the 
different kinds of purification practised in Galilee, 
we arrive at the following results. The practice 
described by Mark can only have been that of 
priests, and not of lay Jews. The Pharisees in the 
report of Mark must have meant priests who had 
recently joined the ranks of the Pharisees and had 
adopted the strict rules of purification instituted 
by the rabbis for the priests in order to safeguard 
the levitical purity of the priestly dues. The 


rabbis were the authors and expounders of these 


laws, but they had no occasion to observe them 
themselves. It is due only to Mark’s generaliz- 
ing statement about the actual and not at all 
general observance of the laws of purification 
that scholars have formed an utterly erroneous 
view of the extent to which the rules of purifica- 
tion were observed in Galilee and in Judea 
in the times of Jesus. Although this is only 
a very small detail of religious observance, his- 
torical truth, not measuring and not weighing 
the importance of facts, requires us to correct 
our views of the observance of the laws of puri- 
fication. * 

for defiling Himself intentionally by touching a dead body or 
by entering a house in which a dead body lay. Then the 
incident about the washing of the hands happened as Luke 
reported it, namely, at the house of a Pharisee, who, as priest, 
observed the washing of the hands before meals himself and 


expected everybody partaking of his meal at his table to do 
the same. 


3 See Merx on Mark, p. 67 ff. 
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Contributions and Comments, 


The Word ‘Pate’ in Bue piv. 26. 


Few people will find it credible that this passionate 
word was introduced by Luke or by anybody 
else into a saying of Jesus which had originally 
a less vehement form. There is no reason for 
regarding Lk 14% as merely a traditional variant of 
Mt 10%’, In a similar saying in Jn 12%, ‘hate’ 
again occurs in Jesus’ lips. In the situation pre- 
sented to us by Luke there is something which it 
may be reverently said provokes Jesus to use strong 
language. ‘Now there went with him great 
multitudes: and he turned and said unto them, 
If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his 
own father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brothers, and sisters, yea; and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple.’ Jesus was on His way to 
Jerusalem to die, and the attendance of great 
multitudes who were utterly without comprehension 
of Him or sympathy with Him, who were so far from 
being ready to die in the same cause that they 
could not find it in their hearts to do themselves 
the smallest violence for His sake, explains the 
passion with which He declares the conditions of 
discipleship. There was no passion in the crowd, 
but the life of Jesus is a passion throughout, and 
here, as He turns and faces the dead mass in which 
no spark of the heavenly fire has yet been kindled, 
it flames up in His words with startling intensity. 
The multitudes were taking discipleship very easily ; 
He will drive them away rather than have them on 
such terms; He will make them see by any 
vehemence of expression that discipleship is 
supremely difficult. This is what He means when 
He speaks of ‘hating’ father and mother and life. 

It is worth noting that whenever men are in dead 
earnest, the same intensity of language appears. 
Jesus in this context speaks of the venture of 
discipleship as like that of a king ‘going to make 
war with another king. War inevitably produces 
the very temper to which this ‘hate’ is intelligible. 
One of the closest parallels to the words of Jesus I 
remember to have seen is in a war song of Tyrtzus 
(v. Bergk, Poetae Lyricd Graeci, ii. p. 15): 


pnd dvdpdv mrnOdv Seuatvere, unde poBetabe, 
ids 8 eis mpoudxous domld’ dvnp éxéTw, 

€xOpav mev puxhv Oémevos, Oavdrov dé wedalvas 
Khpas owas avyats jedlovo Pidas. 


In battle a man must count his own life his enemy 
for the honour of Sparta, and the black doom of 
death as dear as the beams of the sun. 

In the same spirit Shakespeare makes the brave 
young Clifford exclaim (27, Henry VT. v. 2. 36): 


He that is truly dedicate to war 

Hath no self-love; nor he that loves himself 
Hath not essentially but by circumstance 
The name of valour. 


There is a curiously close parallel also in 
Epictetus (ill, 3. 5), so far as language goes, 
though it is perhaps doing no injustice to the 
philosopher to say that his tone is not so much 
that of intense moral earnestness as of cheerful 
logical recklessness in pointing the consequences 
of a principle. ‘For this reason the good is pre- 
ferred to every intimate relation (oixeidryros). I 
have nothing to do with my father, but with the 
good. Are you so hard’ (oxAypés: same word as 
in Jn 6°: this is a hard saying ; who can hear it? ). 
Hence when any conflict arises, olyerat kal raTnp 
Kal ddeAdos Kal matpis kal mévra Ta mpdypara. 
There is something nonchalant in the expression 
here: ‘away goes father and brother and country 
and everything’; but the old man’s heart would 
have been with Jesus, and not with the crowd. 

But the best modern commentary is perhaps to 
be found in Brand (vol. iii. of Ibsen’s Works, trans- 
lated by W. Archer). The conflict in this case is 
not identical with that which Jesus has in view. 
It is rather as if one of the multitude were dis- 
covering for himself what discipleship involved, and 
wrestling in his own spirit with its terrible demand. 
But we must remember that Jesus spoke out of His 
own experience also, when He spoke of the con- 
ditions of living for God and His kingdom; so 
that it is not improper to say that the same tension 
of feeling gave birth to the same explosive utterance 
in the gospel and the drama. 

If Will has conquer’d in that strife, 
Then comes at length the hour of Love; 
Then it descends like a white dove, 
Bearing the olive-leaf of life: 
But in this nerveless, slothful state, 
The true, the sovereign Love—is Hate! 
Hate! Hate! O Titan’s toil, to will 
That one brief easy syllable. 
and 


The last reflexion would be incongruous 
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unreal in the gospel, and indeed there is not one 
of these literary examples, so far as the literary 
quality can be felt in it, which does not suffer by 
comparison with the absolute simplicity of the 
word of Jesus. It is curious to think that any one 
should find that word exaggerated or unreal. 


James DENNEY. 
Glasgow. 
a 


l ZFobn tit. 19, 20. 
Kat éuzpoobey airod relcopmev Tas Kapdias HuOv OTL 
eay KaTayWohoKy HOV 7, Kapoia, OTe perlwv early 6 Oeds 
THs Kapdias Hpav, Kal ywooKer TavTa., 

In my note on this passage (Zests of Life, 
p- 392). Ihave expressed the opinion upon the 
exegesis which regards the second om as a 
rhetorical resumption of the first (‘because if’ 
. .. ‘because, I say’) that such a resumption, 
with so few words intervening, is intolerable, 
whether in Greek or in English, I am admonished, 
however, that what may seem intolerable is not 
impossible, by the discovery of a passage in 
Xenophon (Azabasis, vii. 4, 5), the construction 
in which is strikingly parallel to that in St. John. 
dducis S& Ty aixpalutov 6 evOys «is Ta Spy 
éXeyev Ort, ei pi) KaTaBHoovTat Kal TEeloovTaL, OTL KaTO- 
kdvoe. Kal TovTwy Tas Kwpas Kal TOY otro, Kal 
Here, as in St. John, a con- 
ditional clause is inserted between the first and 
the second or, and in each instance the number 
of words in the clause is exactly the same. The 
obvious explanation of the second dru is that which 
Professor Findlay gives of it in the Epistle—that it 
is an ‘inadvertence of the author’ or a ‘primitive 
error of the copyist’; but this is somewhat dis- 
counted in Xenophon’s case by the fact that the same 
repetition of dr, though with a longer parenthesis, 
is found in Axadasis, v. 6, 19. Upon the repetition 
Pretor remarks simply that it is ‘inelegant’ and 
‘betrays a careless and inartistic style.’ But in- 
elegance is one thing, inadvertence another; and 
a comparison of the passages suggests to me the 
inquiry, whether the repetition of the 67. might not 
be employed both by Xenophon and by St. John 
for the purpose of emphasis. In Xenophon, 
Seuthes issues such a warning to the fugitives as to 
leave no room for doubt that, if they do not come 
down from the mountains and submit, the burning 
of their villages and crops will certainly follow. So 
in St. John may not the second 67 have the effect 


GroXotvtTo TO ALpa. 


of strengthening the asseveration (whether we take 
it as a warning or as a comfort) that, whatever 
be the witness our own hearts bear, the final 
appeal is not to them—God is greater than our 
hearts and knoweth all things ? 


RosBerT Law. 
Toronto. 


Which Herod? 


Apropos of the remarks in the September 
number on a revised estimate of ‘ Herod,’ it may 
interest some readers to hear that a native Chris- 
tian peasant of Uganda, seeing a missionary at a 
distance, ran to him and said, ‘Oh, sir, please tell 
me which Herod killed which James !’ 


EUGENE STOCK. 


ae 
cs 


The Stone Maes. 


Witt you allow me an additional word on the 
Rev. Frederick Smith’s Stone Ages in Vorth 
Britain and Ireland, reviewed in THE EXPOSITORY 
Times for September? It is a work which, I 
believe, will prove epoch-making. It opens a 
new and wider chapter in the history of early man 
by extending the inquiry to the whole of the 
British Isles, and producing for the first time 
convincing evidence that both Scotland and 
Ireland were inhabited during the Old Stone Age. 
This conclusion has already been frankly accepted 
by many of the leading organs of public opinion 
in England, and the book may thus be taken as a 
crushing reply to those overcautious specialists 
who have hitherto refused even to look at the 
evidence here and there advanced in support of 
the author’s thesis. Thanks to an unwearied 
quest of nearly forty years amid the boulder-clays, 
the river-drifts, the fluvial and marine deposits of 
North Britain, and to a less extent of Ireland, this 
evidence has accumulated to such an extent in 
Mr. Smith’s hands as to fill a portly volume of 
nearly four hundred pages without nearly exhaust- 
ing the subject. 

There are instructive chapters on glacial pheno- 
mena, on primitive man in pre- and inter-glacial 
times, on the implements fashioned by him for 
hunting, warlike, and domestic purposes, on 
diverse forms of eoliths and palzoliths, on the 
overlapping of the palzeolithic and neolithic social 
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relations, and on various other topics interesting 
alike to the general reader and to the serious 
student of the beginning and later developments 
of human culture. This fascinating and endlessly 
varied text is illuminated by a singular wealth of 
illustrations, all accurately reproduced from the 
drawings made by the author himself. Being 
drawn to scale, these typical specimens present 
a graphic picture of the almost countless arte- 
facts collected by Mr. Smith from all parts of 
Scotland between Aberdeen and Berwick, and also 
from some districts on the Irish seaboard in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. 

There is, further, a valuable essay on the extinct 
African fauna, such as the elephant and rhinoceros, 
whose remains have been found in the Lothians. 
The object, of course, is to show that if these 
pliocene mammalians could range so far north, 
there was nothing to prevent early man from 
following in their wake, just as we know that he 
had already followed them from North Africa 
_ through Iberia, Gaul, and Britain to the Kirkwell 
and Creswell caves of Yorkshire and Derbyshire. 
To this argument no reply is possible, and the last 
objection to Mr. Smith’s contention is thus swept 
away, and the title of the ‘ Boucher de Perthes of 
Scotland,’ claimed for him in the Introduction, 
remains unchallenged. A. H. Keane. 

London. 


€miovaos it Hebrew and Mramate. 


Iw the article ‘ Lord’s Prayer,’ I. (D.C.G. ii. 57 ff.), 
I mentioned the following Semitic equivalents for 
the Hapaxlegomenon émvovovos : 

I. ‘tn, Shemtob ben Shaphrut = continual. 

2. op by, T. B. Jona, Rome, 1668 = ‘ super- 
substantialis.’ 

3. 3p", Delitzsch, Salkinson, Resch = ‘of our 
set’ = convenient or needful. 
_ ahedn) 
svqn 
. de corkdna, Schultze = of our need. 
. de sunganan, Peshito = of our want. 
32N23D, Ronsch = of our possession. 

9. sans, Syro-Palestinian version = of riches ; 
8 and g taking ésovcvos in the sense of repiovoros. 

to. ND, Arnold Meyer = sufficient. 

II. N°), the Old Syriac = lasting. 

12. 1M, Jerome = to-morrow. 


| Taylor = continual. 


wey ANE 


At Jerusalem there is, as I mentioned in the 
same article, near the traditional site of Gethsemane, 
the Church of the Paternoster, showing in the 
quadrangle the Lord’s Prayer in thirty-two lan- 
guages. The church was built in 1868 by the 
Princess Latour d’Auvergne. Not on marble, 
as is sometimes stated, but on small faience 
tablets the writing presents itself; some of the 
tablets were put in upside down, as in the case 
of the Hebrew. Now it is interesting that there, 
the rendering No. 1 of Shemtob is given; how 
they hit upon that I do not know. 

A thirteenth rendering I have since found in a 
little publication of a printer at Basle (W. Haas, Das 
Gebet des Herrn in roo Sprachen und Mundarten, 
1830, pp. 22): 

Ke. BN natesidaly s chakix gh, 

As 8 and 9 so give 1, 4, 5, 11 to the word the 
same meaning, again 3 6, 7, 10, and 13; 12 
stands still alone. Es. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. { 


EGe Goundation Sacrifice. 


In the Notes on Driver’s Modern Research as 
Illustrating the Bible (THE Exposirory TIMEs, 
June, p. 389), the explanation of Jos 67 as an 
example of the Foundation Sacrifice is referred 
to as ‘new.’ It is worth while, however, to be 
reminded that, more than half a century ago, 
the English theologian (assuming the explanation 
to be Dr. Driver’s) was anticipated by a Scottish 
genius. On a Sabbath in the last year of his 
apprenticeship (1822), Hugh Miller was told 
by a sun-burnt herd-boy, beside the ruins of 
Craighouse, the whole history of the goblin that 
haunted the ‘gray fantastic rag of a castle.’ ‘ “ O/, 
they're saying it’s the spirit of the man that was 
killed on the foundation-stone, just after it was laid, 
and then built intil the wa’ by the masons, that he 
might eep the castle by coming back again ; and 
they're saying that a’ the verra auld houses in the 
kintra had murderit men builded intil them in that 
way, and that they have a’ o’ them their bogle.” I 
recognized in the boy’s account of the matter an 
old and widely spread tradition, which, whatever 
may have been its original basis of truth, seems to 
have so far influenced the buccaneers of the 
seventeenth century as to have become a reality in 
their hands. . There is a figurative peculiarity 
in the language in which Joshua denounced the 
man who should dare rebuild Jericho that seems 
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to point to some ancient pagan rite of this kind. 
Nor does it seem improbable that a practice which 
existed in times so little remote as those of the 
buccaneers, may have first begun in the dark and 
cruel ages of human sacrifices. ‘‘ Cursed be the 
man before the Lord,” said Joshua, ‘that riseth 
up and buildeth this city of Jericho; 4e shall 
lay the foundation thereof in his first-born, and in 
his youngest son shall he set up the gates of tt.”’ 

My Schools and Schoolmasters was published in 
1854. 

Referring to another portion of the Notes on the 
same topic, where it is suggested that the Ta’anach 
infants ‘had died too young to be buried in the 
family sepulchres,’ a parallel may be found in 
this region of China. Infants dying in their first 
year are buried neither in the family sepulchre nor 
anywhere else. Wrapped in a rough bit of old 
straw matting, the body is placed, according to 
proper rules, in an exposed spot in a field or by the 
roadside. Itis hoped that the dogs will completely 
devour the remains. In cases where several 
children of the family have previously died young, 
the body is beaten and scolded. The underlying 
idea is so to ill-treat the dead child that its spirit 
will not care to be reborn into the family, for, if 
born again, it would necessarily cheat the family by 
a second early death. F.Wis. O'NEILE 


Fakumen, Manchuria. 


sae 


Seventy and Seven 
(Gen. ty. 24, Watt. rviti. 22), 


WHEN Music and Verse their alliance began, 

On the lips and the fingers of primitive Man, 

They sang how the scope of the vengeance of Heaven 
On the Manslayer’s head would be 70 and 7. 

Since God the Redeemer came down from above, 
And breathed in our ears His own music of Love, 
The measure of Mercy on Earth as in Heaven, 

To the sinner repentant is 70 times 7. 


MARGARET D, GIBSON. 
Cambridge. 


? 


Zacquier’s New Testament 
‘Introduction. 
THESE two volumes complete the task undertaken 
five years ago by the Abbé Jacquier, a Roman 
Catholic professor at Lyons. Since Godet died, 


1 Histoire des Livres du Nouveau Testament. Par E. 
Jacquier. Tome troisitme, 1908; tome quatri¢me, 1909. 
Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 


leaving his. Introduction unfinished, no complete 
Introduction to the New Testament has been 
published by any French scholar, and Jacquier’s 
volumes, which are both cheap and uniform, there- 
fore occupy a niche of their own. Their success 
abroad is proved by the mere fact of their circula- 
tion. The first volume, on the Pauline Epistles, 
is already in its sixth edition. The second, on 
the Synoptic Gospels, is in its fifth, The third 
discusses Acts and the Catholic epistles, with a 
brief appendix upon recent investigations into the 
language of the New Testament. The fourth is 
devoted to the Johannine literature. All are 
characterized by a lucid, courteous manner of 
presenting the subject, as well as by fair-minded 
candour. 

Like Godet, Jacquier belongs to the strictly con- 
servative school. He does for French readers 
what Belser and Barth have done recently upon a 
smaller scale for German—though Barth works in 
a slightly more flexible fashion. The traditional 
views of the date, authorship, and spirit of the New 
Testament writings are almost invariably defended. 
Thus, even in discussing the Pericopé (John 7°%- 
81), Jacquier observes naively: ‘En tout cas, elle 
est canonique, puisqu’elle est dans la Vulgate 
et qu’on doit la considérer comme visée par la 
formule du Concile de Trente, ‘“‘cum omnibus 
suis partibus”’ (iv. p. 279). This is the general 
refuge of the author. Behind the Vulgate, in 
matters of this kind, we should not venture to pass. 
On the Fourth Gospel, and on the Apocalypse, he 
is not nearly so hospitable to modern criticism as 
his learned fellow-churchman, P. Calmes. Even 
on the problem of 2 Peter, he cannot make up 
his mind to admit that this Epistle borrowed from 
Jude. The resemblances between the two writings 
he discusses at length, only to reach the pessimistic 
verdict, ‘le probleme ne nous parait pas résolu’ 
(iil. p. 293). This voluntary humility is very dis- 
appointing. There are already quite enough locked 
doors in New Testament criticism, with critics 
rattling vigorously at the handles; when one has 
been finally opened, as that of the Jude—2 Peter 
relationship surely has been, it is a pity to allow 
traditional prejudices in favour of 2 Peter to re- 
close the door. M. Jacquier holds that this Epistle, 
by the way, must have been written before 70 A.D., 
as no reference to the fall of Jerusalem occurs 
within its pages. 

An Introduction, which presents results of this 
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kind, must depend for its value and attractiveness 
to foreign readers upon the ability with which the 
case is stated against competing theories. Abbé 
Jacquier knows the latter, though his acquaintance 
with them is far from adequate. He diligently 
records from time to time a number of modern 
views adverse to his own. But he does not come 
to terms with them. He does not ignore or confute 
them with anything of Zahn’s astonishing ingenuity. 
Frequently views are stated and left side by side, 
without any penetrating criticism of their com- 
parative relevance or importance. A case in point 
occurs (iv. p. 317 f.) with regard to the date of the 
Apocalypse. It is a minor issue, but it will serve 
to bring out what I mean. Recently Bishop Chase 
has revived the old hypothesis that the testimony 
of Irenzeus (otde yap mpd roAdod, ypdvov éwpdby) 
refers not to the publication of the Apocalypse, 
but to John himself. ‘He (not it) was seen.’ 
There are arguments for this rendering, but it 
is quite untenable. Abbé Jacquier, however, 
who leans to the earlier date of the Apocalypse 
in order to secure the unity of its authorship and 
that of the Fourth Gospel, seizes Dr. Chase’s 
suggestion without more ado. If an unexamined 
life is not worth living, according to good 
Greek authority, an unexamined or imperfectly 
examined argument of this kind is hardly worth 
presenting to critical readers. They want to drive 
down oaken piles, not to use unseasoned timber 
from yards even of honourable name. 

Jacquier’s volumes of Introduction, therefore, 
for all their usefulness and painstaking care, 
cannot be said to advance the criticism of the 
New Testament literature. They offer a sober 
survey of the country on its external aspects rather 
than a guide. The four volumes show wide, if 
rather casual, reading on certain lines and a con- 
scientious endeavour to cast light upon the salient 
aspects of the subject. But they are a convenient 
popular manual for those who desire to possess 
reasons for adhering to the traditional position, 
rather than a volume of independent, pioneering 
scholarship. James Morratt. 


« 


The Latest Right from Oriental 
BreBacofoap: the Mate of Meu: 
teronomp. 


A very interesting and important paper has just 
been read by Professor Naville before the French 


Academy, under the title of Une Interpretation 
égyptienne dun Texte bibligue: la Découverte de 
la Lot sous le roi Josias. Professor Maspero had 
already drawn attention to the analogy between 
the discovery of the Law in the temple at Jerusalem 
in the reign of Josiah and similar discoveries of 
sacred books which, according to the hieroglyphic 
texts, were made in the course of repairing or 
restoring the temples of Egypt. Professor Naville 
has now undertaken an exhaustive examination of , 
the Egyptian evidence, and shows (1) that the 
books related to the ritual or law of the sanctuary, 
and (2) that it was the custom to bury them in 
the walls or foundations of a temple at the time of 
its erection, where they were again found when the 
building had decayed and was being repaired. He 
then concludes that the Egyptian evidence compels 
us to believe that the Jewish book of the Law, 
usually identified with Deuteronomy, must have 
been similarly placed in the walls of the temple of 
Jerusalem when it was built by Solomon, and that, 
therefore, instead of being a forgery of the age of 
Josiah, it is at least as old as the age of Solomon. 
Hence we have an explanation of the fact that 
there is no allusion in it either to the temple or to 
the kingdom of Assyria. 

It was, in short, the code of laws intended to be 
laid among the foundations of Solomon’s temple, 
thus establishing definitely that the temple was the 
place in which Yahveh had set His name. It 
could not be removed elsewhere, like the ark of 
the covenant: ‘buried in the stones or bricks of 
the wall it was even better veiled from sight than 
the Holy of Holies itself; it was as if Yahveh had 
put Himself there; to use an expression in the 
book, it was one of ‘‘the hidden things that belong 
to Yahveh.”’ 

Professor Naville goes on to point out the 
peculiar fitness there was in thus associating the 
new sanctuary of Yahveh with the code of laws. 
Oriental archeologists are now agreed that the 
earlier literature of Israel must have been in the 
cuneiform script and the Babylonian language, and 
that the Hebrew alphabet and language were not 
employed for literary purposes before the Davidic 
era. It is therefore significant, as Professor Naville 
aptly observes, that ‘without speaking of the Book 
of Proverbs which bears his name, we are told of 
Solomon’ that he was a sort of founder of Hebrew 
literature (1 K 431). He is the only king of Israel 
or Judah who is said to have been literary, and it 
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is accordingly more natural to ascribe to him, 
rather than to any other of the princes who 
reigned at Jerusalem, ‘the change in the mode 
of writing and the adoption of characters in- 
finitely more simple and manageable than the 
cuneiform.’ 

That the book was intended to be placed in the 
foundations of the temple would explain why it 
should have been written. What reason otherwise 
would there have been for rewriting laws most of 
which are to be found in the other books of the 
Pentateuch? They were collected, accordingly, 
into a single document, and laid in the foundations 
of the temple, with a short historical introduction 
describing under what circumstances the laws had 
been promulgated by Moses in the desert. We 
have in it, therefore, an exact analogy to the 64th 
chapter of the Egyptian Book of the Dead which 
was written in order to be buried in the foundations 
of the temple of Thoth at Hermopolis, where it 
was discovered centuries later, and which was 
entitled ‘The Chapters of the Going Forth of the 
Day in a single Chapter.’ In the case of Deut- 
eronomy we might render this: ‘The Books of the 
Law in a single Book.’ As a collector of the older 
laws Solomon would have been the Khammu-rabi 
or Napoleon of Israel. 

That no mention is made of the book in the 
description of the building of the temple is in- 
telligible enough. The book would have been 
placed under the foundation-stone at the moment 
when the latter was laid, which, in Egypt at. any 
rate, was a solemn ceremony, accompanied by 
certain rites. In the account of the building as we 
have it, however, the laying of the first stone is 
passed over in silence, and consequently no refer- 
ence to the book was possible. 


Professor Naville has not referred to Pr 251, 
which, in the light of our present archeological 


knowledge about Babylonian libraries, gives striking 
support to the conclusions of his paper. Here we 
have an Introductory title similar to those which 
were customary in Egyptian and Babylonian litera- 
ture: ‘These also are the proverbs of Solomon 
which Hezekiah’s people copied out’ (Sept. 
é£eypdyavro). The verb signifies literally ‘caused 
to pass over’; whether this means ‘to pass over’ 
or ‘translate’ from one language to another, ze. 
from Babylonian cuneiform to Hebrew, or from 
one document to another, ze. to re-edit, is un- 
certain. The Talmud would favour the first inter- 
pretation, the usage of the Assyrian scribes in the 
age of Hezekiah would favour the second. The 
word (eétig) in any case would have been a 
technical term, though owing to the loss of so 
large a part of ancient Hebrew literature it is met 
with in this passage only. As most of the royal 
buildings of Jerusalem, as well as the temple, were 
erected by Solomon, the library also would have 
been his creation. He was, in fact, a sort of 
Jewish Assur-bani-pal, and hence is credited, as 
Professor Naville has observed, with being not 
only a patron of literature, but an author himself. 
It does not follow, however, that the works ascribed 
to him were actually written by the king (he is 
indeed said to have ‘spoken,’ not written, them, | 
1 K 4%*-83); more probably, as in the case of 
Babylonia and Assyria, they would have been 
composed by the learned men at his court for the 
royal library. I have not yet had time to examine 
minutely Pr 25~29 from an Assyriological point of 
view, so as to see whether these chapters show any 
traces of having been translated from a Babylonian 
original, but from a cursory examination I should 
infer that they were written from the outset in 
Hebrew. If this proves to be correct, the 
rendering of the Septuagint and the A.V. will be 
justified. A. H. Sayce. 
Oxford. 
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Entre 


After Twenty Years. 

With this number THe Exposirory Times 
enters upon its. twenty-first annual volume. 

And perhaps a word may be permitted on the 
difference between the present and the past. For 
the Bible is not the same to-day as it seemed to 
be twenty years ago, and the method of its inter- 
pretation is not the same. How can the difference 
best be expressed? By saying that twenty years ago 
the Bible was almost entirelyinterpreted from within, 
while now it is largely interpreted from without. 

When we say that the Bible used to be inter- 
preted from within, we do not mean to say that 
search was made throughout it, without discrimina- 
tion of place or date, for texts to prove a doctrine 
that had already been formed philosophically. 
That would be to go further back than twenty 
years. We mean that the Bible was regarded— 
at least by all those to whom THE ExposiITOoRY 
Times made its appeal—as incorporating the 
whole revealed will of God, so that if any part 
of God’s purpose was obscure, one portion of the 
Bible must simply be made to throw light upon 
another portion. Was the doctrine of Election— 
‘Jacob have I loved but Esau have I hated’— 
difficult to comprehend? All that could be done 


was to show that the election of the Bible is to | 


responsibility, so that even Pharaoh is spoken of 
as one of the elect; and then to take us back to 
the Old Testament and let us understand that 
‘Jacob’ is not merely the man, but the nation which 
God chose wherewith to bless the other nations 
of the earth, and ‘Esau’ not the man, but the 
nations which were to be blessed. 

It is not so now. When the late Dr. Cuthbert 
Hall of New York was delivering the Barrows 
Lectures, which have just been published in this 
country by Mr. Fisher Unwin under the title of 
Christ and the Eastern Soul, he used these words: 
‘Christ called Jews to be Christian Apostles. 
They obeyed and carried with them in Christianity, 
for its enriching, all that was true and eternal in 
Judaism, leaving behind only that which had 
served its end and fulfilled its course. ‘Twenty 
centuries have passed. Many world conditions 
have changed. New conditions bring new needs. 
To-day the greatest religious need of the world 
is for a Christianity deepened and spiritualized 


Qlous, 


through the recovery of elements germane to 
the Oriental Consciousness, and best interpreted 
thereby.’ 

These words explain our meaning. Can any 
of us deny their truth? Can any of us com- 
prehend the fulness of the change to which they 
give voice? For it is not simply that in order to 
interpret the Bible we must now know something 
of the religion of the Persians and the Babylonians. 
It is that we must know something of the history 
of Religion. But it does not follow that the Bible 
is more perplexing to us than it was to our fathers, 
it only follows that it is a more comprehensive 
book. The Bible is less the reflexion of God 
than before. It is now the reflexion of the God of 
the whole earth. 

And it is not the history of Religion only that 
the Bible now calls upon for its interpretation. 
It is Ethics, it is Psychology, it is Philosophy. 
The philosophy of the future, of the immediate 
future at least, is the philosophy of Eucken. And 
what is the philosophy of Eucken? It is a 
philosophy that is religious. Eucken would not 
be offended if you said it is a religion that is 
philosophical. For ‘the line that is so often 
drawn between what philosophy has to do and 
what religious thought has to do disappears for him, 
because he holds that both ought to look out 
from the same view-point—the life of the Spirit.’ 
The last sentence is a very recent utterance also. 
It is taken from an article on the ‘ Religious 
Philosophy of Eucken’ in the Gwardian for the 
28th of July. 

Now this does not mean that the task which is 
set the preacher of to-day—for the interpreter of 
the Bible is the preacher—is intolerably heavy. 
But it means that there must be a great change in 
his training and in his tools. Nor does it mean 
that the Bible is likely to lose its place. There 
has been within these twenty years great danger 
of the Bible losing its place. But that has been 
due to the persistence of many preachers in the 
use of an appeal to which there was no response 
in heart or conscience. 


The Architectures of European Religions. 
Mr. Stoughton Holborn has obtained permission 
from the publishers to re-issue in book form the 
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articles which he contributed on the architectures 
of various European religions to the Zxcyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics. This is right and proper. 
For those students of Architecture who are not 
also students of Religion could scarcely be ex- 
pected to purchase the Encyclopedia. And yet 
it is quite certain that they cannot afford to neglect 
these articles. 

Getting permission to republish them, Mr. 
Stoughton Holborn seems to have got permission 
to publish them handsomely. The wood-cuts in 
the text are delightfully artistic, while the page 
illustrations on separate paper reach the highest 
attainment of art printing. The square page with 
the broad margin is pleasing, and the binding is in 
good taste. Perhaps the book may do something to 
give men an idea of the perfection of work which 
the editor of the Lxcyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics aims at. The title is Ax Introduction to 
the Architectures of European Religions (T. & T. 
Clark ; 6s. net). 

Some Autumn Books. 

As we go to press three publishers’ lists for the 
autumn already reach us. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black will issue Dr. Kelman’s 
book on Zhe Holy Land without the illustrations. 
They will also issue a new and enlarged edition of 
Dr. J. G. Frazer’s Passages of the Bible. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark announce Dr. Oswald 
Dykes’s Cunningham Lectures, of which the title is 
to be Zhe Divine Worker in Creation and Providence. 
They also announce a new book by the Rev. W. L. 
Walker, Zhe Gospel of Reconciliation. Principal 
Skinner’s Genesis is nearly ready, and the second 
volume of the ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND 
Etuics is well on the way. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier promise 
another appreciation by Principal Whyte. It is 
Thomas Shepard: Pilgrim Father and Founder of 
Harvard. They have also nearly ready Zhe 
Original Religion of China, by Dr. John Ross. 
There is just one complete account of the religion 
of China in existence, Professor de Groot’s 
magnificent book, but it costs much money. This 
book will be reasonable in price and reliable. 

Speaking of books, we may mention that Pro- 
fessor Hope Moulton’s Prolegomena to the Grammar 
of New Testament Greek is being translated into 
German by Dr. Karl Dieterich, a most able and 
learned scholar. 


Another item of interest is the arrangement 
that has been made for the editorship of Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark’s ‘Bible Class Handbooks.’ The 
place of Dr. Dods has been taken by Dr. Kelman, 
so that Dr. Whyte and Dr. Kelman now work 
together in that as in so much else. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been found by 
the Rev. A. C. Murray, Heidelberg, Cape Colony, to 
whom a copy of Law’s Zests of Life has been sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for November | 
must be received by the 1st of October. The 
textiis Rev 77 % 

The Great Text for December is Rev 714— 
‘These are they which come out of the great 
tribulation, and they washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.’ A copy of 
Jordan’s Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought, or 
Dykes’s Christian Minister, or Wilson’s How God 
has Spoken, will be sent for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for January is Rev 148— 
‘And I heard a voice from heaven saying, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours ; for their works follow with 
them.’ A copy of Geden’s Jntroduction to the 
Hebrew Bible, or of Scott’s Pauline Epistles, or of 
Wilson’s How God has Spoken, will be given for 
the best illustration. 

The Great Text for February is Rev 2012— 
‘And I saw the dead, the great and the small, 
standing before the throne; and books were 
opened: and. another book was opened, which is 
the book of life: and the dead were judged out _ 
of the things which were written in the books, 
according to their works.’ A copy of Law’s Zests 
of Life or Newton Clarke’s Doctrine of God will be 
given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for March is Rev 211—‘ And 
I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the 
first heaven and the first earth are passed away ; 
and the sea is no more.’ A copy of Dykes’s 
Divine Worker tn Creation and Providence, or 
Walker's Gospel of Reconciliation, or Forrest’s 
Christ of History and of Experience, will be given 
for the best illustration. 

Those who send illustrations should at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 
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